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PREFACE 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION OF PELHAM. 



I BELIEVE if we were to question every author 
upon the subject of his literary grievances^ we 
should find that the most frequent of all complaints, 
was less that of being unappreciated, than that of 
being misunderstood. None of us write perhaps 
without some secret object, for which, the world 
cares not a straw : and while each reader fixes his 
peculiar moral upon a book, no one, by any chance, 
^ hits upon that which the author had in his own 
heart designed to inculcate. It is this impression, 
in my individual case, that calls forth for the pre- 
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sent edition of " Pelham," that prefatory expla- 
nation^ which I deemed it superfluous to place to 
the first. 

It is a beautiful part in the economy of this 
world, that nothing is without its use; every weed 
in the great thoroughfares of life, has a honey, which 
observation can easily extract ; and we may glean 
no unimportant wisdom from folly itself, if we 
distinguish while we survey, and satirize while we 
share it. It is in this belief that these volumes 
have their origin. I have not been willing that 
even the common-places of society should afford 
neither a record nor a moral ; and it is therefore, 
from the common-places of society that the mate- 
rials of this novel have been wrought. By treating 
trifles naturally^ they may be rendered amusing, 
and that which adherence to Nature renders amus- 
ing, the same cause also may render instructive : 
for Nature is the source of. all morals, and the 
enchanted -well, from which not a single drop can 
be taken, that has not the power of curing some of 
our diseases. 
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I have drawn for the hero of my Work, such a 
person as seemed to me best fitted to retail the 
opinions and customs of the class and age to which 
he belongs ; a personal combipkcion of antitheses — 
a fop and a philosopher, a voluptuary and a 
moralistr-4 trifler in appearance, but rather one to 
whom trifles are instructive, than one to whom 
trifles are natural — an Aristippus on a limited 
scale, accustomed to draw sage conclusions from 
the follies he adopts, and while professing himsdf 
a votary of Pleasure, in reality a disciple of Wis- 
dom. Such a character I have found it more 
difficult to pourtray than to conceive : I have found 
it more difficult still, because I have with it nothing 
in common,* except the taste for observation, and 
some experience in the same scenes in which it has 

* I regret extremely that by this remark I should be necessitated 
to relinquish the flattering character I have for so many months 
borne, and to undeceive not a few of my most indulgent critics, 
who in reviewing my work have literally considered the Author and 
the Hero one flesh. ^^ We have only," Aid one of them, ** to com- 
plain of the Author's egotisms ; he is perpetually talking of himself !** 
—Poor gentleman I ftom the first page to the last, the Author never 
utters a syllable. 
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been cast ; and it will readily be supposed that it is 

no easy matter to survey occurrences the most 

famiHar, through a vision, as it were essentially 

and perpetually diflPerent from that through which 

oneself has been accustomed to view them. This 

difficulty in execution, will perhaps be my excuse 

in failure, and some additional indulgence may be 

reasonably granted to an author who has rarely 

found in the egotisms of his hero, a vent for his own. 

To the narrator of the following ^^ Adventure," 

I have not scrupled to attribute, even to a degree 

which some (perhaps with too literal a judgment) 

have censured as excessive, the fopperies and flip- 

• -• 

pancies of those respectable individuals, classed 

under the common appellation of Dandy: first, 

because of that class my hero is, albeit an 

unworthy, a devoted member ; and my Novel 

professes to describe manners, not as they ought 

to be, but as they are. Secondly, because 

I designed to show that even with the most 

appropriate occupation^ of the said illustrious 

individuals, a taste for knowledge may be advan- 
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tageously combined — and that imbecility and 
prejudice are, though frequent, by no means neces- 
sary ingredients in the composition of a fine gentle* 
man, even though his nostrils be delicate in per- 
fumes, and his taste oracular in dress. Thirdly^ 
and principally, because . with the generality of 
those into whose hands a novel upon manners is 
likely to fall, the lighter and less obvious the 
method in which reflection is conveyed, the greater 
is its chance to be received without distaste and 
remembered without aversion. Nor have I in- 
dulged fn frivolities for the sake of the frivolity ; 
under that which has most the semblance of levity 
I have often been the most diligent in my endea- 
vours to inculcate the substances of truth. The 
shallowest stream, whose bed every passenger 
imagines he surveys, may deposit some golden 
grains on the plain through which it flows ; and we . 
may weave flowers not only into an idle garland, 
but, like the thyrsus of the ancients, over a sacred 
weapon. I have dwelt the longer upon this point, 
because it is one to which the most frequent ani- 
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madversion has been attracted. My other faults 
as an author I will not attempt to excuse. I con- 
sider, on the contrary, that the best return I can 
make for the general liberality and kindness of 
criticism which I have received is — frankly to con- 
. fess them, and to leave in that present confession 
dL hostage for future improvement. It now only 
remains for me to add my hope that this edition 
will present the " adventuees of a gentleman" 
in a less imperfect shape than the last, and 
in the words of the erudite and memorable 
Joshua Barnes* — " So to begin my intended 
discourse, if not altogether true, yet not wholly 
vain, nor perhaps deficient in what may exhi- 
larate a witty fancy, or inform a bad moralist.'* 

THE AUTHOR. 



- October, 1828. 



In the Preface to his Gerania. 
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CHAPTER L 



Ou peut-on ^tre mieiu^ qu*ati sein de sa famille ? 

French Soriff. 

I AM an only child. My father was the younger 
son of one of our oldest earls ; my mother the 
dowerless daughter of a Scotch peer. Mr. Pelham 
was a moderiate whig, and gave sumptuous dinners ; 
—Lady Frances was a woman of taste, and par« 
ticularly fond of diamonds and old china. 

Vulgar people know nothing of the necessaries 
required in good society, and the credit they give 

VOL. I. B 
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is as short as their pedigree. Six years after my 
birth, there was an execution in our house. My 
mother was just setting off on a visit to the Duchess 

of D ; she declared it was impossible to go 

without her diamonds. The chief of the bailiffs 
declared it was impossible to trust them out of his ' 
sight. The matter was compromised — the bailiff 
went with my mother to C , and was intro- 
duced as mf tutor. '^ A man of singular merit,^ 
whispered my mother, " but so shy V* Fortu- 
nately, the bailiff was abashed, and by losing his 
impudence he kept the secret. At the end of the 
week, the diamonds went to the jeweller's, and 
Lady Frances wore paste. 

I think it was about a month afterwards that a 
sixteenth cousin left my mother twenty thousand 
pounds. ^^ It will just pay off our most impor- 
tunate creditors, and equip me for Melton/' said 
Mr. Pelham. 

'' It will just redeem my diamonds, and re- 
furnish the house," said Lady Frances. 

The ktter alternative was chosen. My father 
went down to run his last horse at Newmarket, 
and my mother received nine hundred people in 
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a Turkish tent. Both were equally fortunate, 
the Greek and the Turk ; my father's horse hsty 
in consequence of which he pocketed five thousand 
pounds; and my mother looked so charming as a 
Sultana, that Seymour Conway fell desperately in 
love with her. 

Mr. Conway had just caused two divorces ; and 
of course, all the women in London were dying 
for him— judge then of the pride which Lady 
Frances felt at his addresses. The end of the 
^ason was unusually dull, and my mother, after 
having looked over her list of engagements, and 
ascertained that she had none remaining worth 
staying for, agreed to elope with her new lover. 

The carriage was at the end of the square. 
My mother, for the first time in her life, got up at 
six o'clock. Her foot was on the step, and her 
hand next to Mr. Conway's heart, when she I'e- 
membered that her favourite china monster and 
her French dog were left behind. She insisted 
on returning — re-entered the house, and was 
coming down stairs with one under each arm, when 
she was met by my father and two servants. My 

B ^ 
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father'^s valet had discovered the, flight (I forget 
how),. and awakened his master. 

When my father was convinced of his loss, he 
called for his dressing-gown — searched the garret 
and the kitchen — ^looked in the maid^s drawers and 
the cellaret — and finally declared he was distracted. 
I have heard that the servants were quite melted 
by his grief, and I do not doubt it in the least, 
for he was always celebrated for his skill in private 
theatricals. He was just retiring to vent his grief 
in his dressing-room, when he met my mother. It 
must altogether have been an awkward rencontre^ 
and, indeed, for my father^ a remarkably unfortu* 
nate occurrence; for Seymour Conway was im- 
mensely rich, and the damages would, no doubt, 
have been proportionably high. Had they met 
each other alone, the affair might easily have been 
settled^ and Lady Frances gone off in tranquillity ; — 
those d— d servants are always in the way ! 

I have, however, often thought that it was better 
for me that the affair ended thus, — as I know, from 
many instances, that it is frequently exceedingly 
inconvenient to have one's mother divorced. 
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I hav£ obsdEved that the distinguishing trait of 
people.accuatomed to good society, is a calm, imper- 
turbable quiet^ which pervades all tlieir actions and 
habitS) from the greatest to the least : they eat in 
quiet, move in quiet, live in quiet, and lose their 
wife, or even their money, in quiet ; while low 
persons cannot take up either a spoon or an affront 
without making such an amazing noise about it. 
To render this observation good, and to return 
to the intended elopement, nothing farther was 
said upon that event. My father introduced Con- 
way to Brookes*s, and invited him to dinner twice 
a week for a whole twelvemonth. 

Not long after this occurrence, by the death of 
my grandfather, my uncle succeeded to the title and 
estates of the family. He was, as people justly ob- 
served, rather an odd man : built schools for peasants, 
forgave poachers, and diminished his farmers^ rents; 
indeed^ on account of these and similar eccen- 
tricities, he was thought a fool by some, and a 
madman by others. However, he was not quite 
destitute of natural feeling ; for he paid my father's 
debts, and established us in the secure enjoyment 
of our former splendour. But this piece of gene- 
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rosity, or justice, was done in the most unhand- 
some manner : he obtained a promise from my 
father to retire from Brookes's, and relinquish the 
turf ; and he prevailed upon my mother to take 
*an aversion to diamonds, and an indifference to 
china monsters. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectlque cultus pectora roborant. 

HORAT. 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming ; ^ 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 

And stand too ipuch on seeming. 
If arts and sdiools reply, 
^ Give arts and schools the lie. 

The SouVs Errand. 

At ten years old I went to Eton. I had been 
educated till that period by my mother, who, being 
distantly related to Lord , (who had pub- 
lished " Hints upon the Culinary Art""), imagined 
she possessed an hereditary claim to literary dis- 
tinction. History was her gce^Xjbrtc ; for she had 
read all the histbrical romances of tlie day, and hi^ 
tory accordingly I had been carefully taught. 

I think at this moment I see my mother before 
me, reclining on her^sofa, and repeating to me 
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some story about Queen Elizabeth and Lord Essex ; 
then telling me, in a languid voice, as she sank 
back with the exertion, of the blessings of a literary 
taste, and admonishing me never to read above half 
an hour at a time for fear of losing my health. 

Well, to Eton I went ; and the second day I 
had been there, I was half killed for refusing, with 
all the pride of a Pelham, to wash tea-cups. I 
was^rescued from the clutches of my tyrant by a 
1x)y not much bigger than myself, but reckoned 
the best fighter, for his size, in the whole school. 
His name was Reginald Glanville: from that 
period, we became inseparable, and our friend- 
ship lasted all the time he stayed at Eton, which 
was within a year of my own departure for Cam- 
bridge. 

His father was a baronet, of a very ancient and 
wealthy family ; and his mother was a woman of 
some talent and more ambition. She made her house 
Que of the most recherchie in London. Seldom seen at 
large assemblies, she was eagerly sought after in the 
weU wmnowed soiries of the elect. Her wealth, great 
as it was, seemed the least prominent ingredient of 
her establishment. There was in it no uncalled for 
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ostentation — ^no purse-proud vulgarity — no cringing 
to great^ and no patronizing condescension to little 
people; even the Sunday newspapers could not 
find fault with her, and the querulous wives of 
younger brothers could only sneer and be'sileait. 

^^ It-is an excellent connexion," said nay mother^ 
whenliold her of my friendship with Reginald 
Glanville, *' and will be of more use to you than 
many of greater apparent consequence. Remember, 
my dear, that in all the friends you make at present, 
you look to the advantage you can derive from them 
hereafter ; that is what we call knowledge of the 
world, and it is to get the knowledge of the world 
that you are sent to a public school.'' 

I tiiink, however, to my shame, that notwith- 
standing my mother's instructions, very few pru- 
dential considerations were mingled vidth my 
friendship for Reginald Glanville. I loved him 
with a warmth of attachment, which has since 
surprised even myself. 

He was of a very singular character : he used to 
wander by the river in the bright days of summer, 
when all else were at play, without any companion 
but his own thoughts ; and these were tinged, even 

B 3 
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at that early age, with a deep and impassioTfed 
melancholy. He was so reserved in his manner, 
that it was looked upon as cdidness or pride, and 
was repaid as such by a pretty general dislike. 
Yet to those he loved, no one could be more open 
and warm ; more watchful to gratify others, more in- 
different to gratification for himself : an utter absence 
of all selfishness, and an eager and active benevolence 
were indeed the distinguishing traits of his character. 
I have 3een him endure with a careless goodnature 
the xtiost provoking affronts frqm boys much leas 
than himself; bat directly I, or any, other of his 
iifimediate friends, was injured or aggrieved, his 
anger was almost implacable. Although he was of |i 
slight frame, yet early exercise had brought strength 
to his muscles, and activity to his limbs ; and his 
skill in all athletic exercises whenever (w.bich was 
but rarely) he deign^ to share them, gave alike 
confidence and success to whatever enterprise his 
lion-like courage tempted him to dare. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly sketdied> was the 
character of Reginald GlanviUe — the one, who of 
all my early companions differed the most from 
myself; yet the one whom I loved the most, and 
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the one whose future destiny was the most inter- 
twined with my own. 

I was in tbe head class when I left Eton. As 
I was reckoned an uncommonly well-educated boy, 
it may not be ungratifying to the admirers of the 
present system of education to pause here fdr amo- 
menty and recal. what I then knew. I could make 
twenty Latin versesin half an hour; I could construe, 
rcithoui an English translation, all the easy Latin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones, with it : I 
could read Greek fluently, and even translate it 
though the medium of a Latin versicm at the bottom 
of the page. I was thought exceedingly clever, for 
I had only been eight years acquiring all this fund 
of information, which, as one can never recal it 
in the world, you have every right to suppose that 
I had entirely forgotten before I was five and 
twenty. As I was never tatiffht a syllable of 
English during this period ; as when I once 
attempted to read Pope's poems, out of school 
hours, I was laughed at, and called ^^ a sap ;^ as my 
mother, when I went to school, renounced her own 
instructions ; and as, whatever school-masters may 
think to the contrary, one learns nothing now«a- 
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days by inspiraUon : so af everything which relates 
to Eiaglish literature, English laws, and JSnglish 
history (with the exception of the said story of 
Queen Elizabeth and Lord Essex,) you have the 
same right to suppose that I was, at the age of 
eighteen, when I left Eton, in the profoundest 
ignorance. 

At this age, I was transplanted to Cambridge, 
where I bloomed for two years in the blue and sil- 
ver of a fellow commoner of Trinity. At the end 
of that time (bdng of royal descent) I became 
entitled to an hcmorary degree. I suppose the term 
is* in contradistinction to an honourable degree, 
which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense 
application. 

I do not exactly remember how I spent my 
time at Cambridge. I had a piano-forte in my 
room, and a private billiard-room at a village two 
miles off; and between these resources, I managed 
to improve my mind more than coiild reasonably 
have been expected. To say truth, the whole 
place reeked with vulgarity. The men drank beer 
by the gallon, and eat cheese by the hundred 
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weight— wore jockey-cut coats^ and talked slang — 
rode for wagers, and swore when they lost^— 
smoked in your face, and expectorated on the 
floor. Their proudest glory was to drive the 
mail— their mightiest exploit to box with the 
coachman — their most delicate amour to leer at 
the barmaid. 

It will be believed*, that I felt little regret in 
quitting companions of this description. I went to 
take leave of our college tutor. ^^ Mr. Pelham," 
said he, afiPectionately squeezing me by the hand, 
" your conduct has been most exemplary ; you 
have not walked wantonly over the college grass- 
plats, nor set your dog at the proctor — nor driven 
tandems by day, nor broken laihps by night— nor 
entered the chapel in order to display your intox* 
ication — nor the lecture-room, in order to carica- 
ture the professors. This is the general behaviour 
of young men of family and fortune; but it has 
not been your's. Sir, you have been an honour to 
your college." 

Thus closed my academical career. He who 
does not allow that it passed creditably to my 
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teachers, profitably to myself, and beneficially to 
the world, is a narrow-minded and illiterate man, 
who knows nothing of the advantages of modern 
education. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Thus does a fiilse amMtion rule us, 
Thus pomp delude, and folly fool us. 

Shenstone. 
An^ypen house, haunted with great resort. 

Bishop Hall's Satires.^ 



I LEFT- Cambridge in a very weak state of 
health ; and as nobody had yet come to London, I 
accepted the invitation of Sir Lionel Garrett to pay 
him a visit at his country seat. Accordingly^ one 
raw winter's day, full of the hopes of the reviving 
influence of air and exercise, I found myself care- 
fully packed up in three great coats, and on the 
high road to Garrett Park. 

Sir Lionel Garrett was a character very common 
in England, and, in describing him, I describe the 
whole species. He was of an ancient family, and his 
ancestors had for centuries resided on their estates in 
Norfolk. Sir Lionel, who came to his majority 
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and bis fortune at the same time, went up to 
London at the age of twenty-one, a raw, uncouth 
sort of young man, in a green coat and lank hair. 
His friends in town were of that set whose members 
are cibove ton^ whenever they do not grasp at its 
possession, but who, whenever they do, lose at once 
their aim and their equilibrium, and fall immeasur- 
ably below it. I mean that set which I call ** the 
respectable^ 'consisting of old peers of an old 
school ; country gentlemen, who still disdain not to 
love their wine and to hate the French ; generals 
who have served in the anpy ; elder brothers who 
succeed to something besides a mortgage; and 
younger brothers who do not mistake their capital 
for their income. To this ^et you may add the 
whole of the baronetage — for I have remarked that 
. bafonets hang together like bees or Scotchmen ; 
and if I go to a baronet's house, and speak to some 
one whom I have not the happiness to know, I 

always say ** Sir John .**' 

It was no wonder, then, that to this set belonged 
Sir Lionel Garrett^— no more the youth in a green 
coat and lank hair, but pinched in, and curled 
out — abounding in horses and' whiskers — dancing 
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all night — lounging all day — the favourite of the 
old ladies, the Philander of the young. 

One unfortunate evening Sir Lionel Garrett 
was introduced to the celebrated Duchess of D. 
From that moment his head was turned. Before then, 
he had always imagined that he was somebody—^ 
that he was Sir Lionel Garrett, with agoodJooking 
person and eight thousand a-year; he now knew 
that he was nobody unless he went to Lady G.'s 
and unless he bowed to Lady S. Disdaining all 
importance derived from hiipself, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to his happiness, that all his im- 
portance should be derived solely frotti his acquaint- 
ance with others. He cared not a straw that he 
was a man of fortune, of family, of consequence ; 
he must be a man of ton; or he was an atom, a 
nonentity, a vfery worm, and no man. No lawyer 
at Gray's Inn, no galley slave at the oar, ever 
worked so hard at his task as Sir Lionel Garrett at 
Im. Tan^ to a single man, is a thing attainable 
enough. Sir Lionel was just gaining the envied 
distinction, when he saw, courted, and married 
Lady Harriett Woodstock. 

His new wife was of a modern and not very rich 
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family, and striving like Sir Lionel for the notoriety 
, of fashion; but of this struggle he was ignorant. 
He sa%^ her admitted into good society- — he ima- 
gined she comfncmded It ; she was a hanger on*^ 
he believed she was a leader. Lady Harriett was 
crafty and twenty-four— had no objection to be 
married, nor to change th^ name of Woodstock 
for Garrett. She. kept up the baronet's mistake 
till it was* too late to repair it 

Marriage did not bring Sir Lionel wisdom. 
His wife was of the same turn of mind as himself: 
they might have been great people in the country — 
they preferred being little people in town* They 
might Aar^ chosen friends ailnong persons of re- 
spectability and rank— they preferred ftrfwg chosen 
as acquaintance by persons of ton. Society was their 
being^s end and aim, and the only thing which 
brought them pleasure was the pain of attaining it. 
Did I not*" say truly that I would describe indivi- 
duals of a common species ? Is there one who reads 
this, who does not recognize that overflowing class 
of the English population, whosemeniberswould con- 
ceive it an insult to be thought of sufficient rank to 
be respectable for what they are ? — wht) take it as an 
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honour that they are made by their acquaintance ? 
V— who renounce the ease of living for themselves, 
for the trouble of living for persons who care not 
a pin for their existence — who are wretched if 
they as^ not dictated to by others — aild who toil, 
groan, travail, through the whole course of life, in 
order to forfeit their independence ? 

larrived at GarrettPark just time enough todress 
fordinner. Asl wasdescending the stairs after having 
performed that ceremony, I heard my own naine pro:- 
nounced by a very soft, lisping voice, ** Henry Pel- 
hatn ! dear, what a pretty name. Is Jie handsome ?^ 

^* Rather distingu^ than handsome,'^ was the 
unsatisfactory reply, couched in a slow, pompous 
accent, wUch I immediately recognized to belong 
to Lady Harriett Garrett. 

^' Can we make something of him P"^ resumed 
the first vpice. 

^ Something!^ said Lady Harriett, indignantly ; 
^ he .will be Lord Glenroorris ! and he is son to 
Lady Frances Pelham." 

/* Ah,'* said the lisper, carelessly ; '< but can he 
write poetry, and play proverbesf^ 

*• No, Lady Harriett,'' said I, advancing; "but 
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pecmit me^ through you, to assure Lady Nelthorpe 
that he can admire those who do." 

"So you know me then?" said the lisper: 
^^ I see we shall be excellent friends ;^ and disen« 
gaging herself from Lady Harriett, she t^k my 
arm, and began discussing persons and things, 
poetry and china, French plays and music, till I 
found myself beside her at dinner, and most assidu- 
ously endeavouring to silence her by the superior 
engrossments of a MchameUe depoisson. 

I took the opportunity of the pause, to survey 
the little circle of which Lady Harriett was the 
centre. In the first place, there was Mr. Davison, 
a great political economist, a short, dark, corpulent 
gentleman, with a quiet, serene, sleepy countenance, 
which put me exceedingly in mind of my grand- 
mother's armchair ; beside him was a quick, sharp 
little woman, all sparkle and bustle, glancing a 
small, grey, prying eye round the table, with a most 
restless activity: this, as Lady Nelthorpe after- 
wards informed me, was a Miss TraiFord, an 
excellent person for a Christmas > in the country, 
whom every body was dying to have : she was an 
admirable mimic, an admirable actress, and an 
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admirable reciter ; made poetry and shoes, and 
told fortunes by the cards, which came actually true. 

There was also Mr. Wormwood, the nolUme- 

tangere of literary lions-— an author who sowed his 

convers^ion not with flowers but thorns. Nobody 

could accuse him of the flattery generally imputed 

to his species; through the course of a long and 

varied life, he had never once been known to say a 

civil thing. He was too much disliked not to be 

rechercM ; whatever is once notorious, even for 

being disagreeable, is sure to be courted in England. 

Opposite to him sat the really clever, and aflectedly 

pedantic Lord Vincent, one of those persons who 

have been ^' promising young men^* all their lives; 

who are found till four oVlock in the afternoon in 

a dressing-gown, with a quarto before them ; who 

go down into the country for six weeks every 

session, to cram an impromptu reply ; and who 

always have a work in the press which is never to 

be published. 

Lady Nelthorpe herself I had frequently seen. 
She had some reputation for talent, was exceed- 
ingly affected, wrote poetry in albums, ridiculed 
her husband, who was a fox hunter, and had a 
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great penchant pour Us beaux arts et les heauoo 
hommes. 

There were four or five others of the unknown 
vulgar, younger brothers, who were good shots 
and bad matcheis ; elderly ladies, who li^ed in 
Baker-street, and liked .long whist; and young 
ones, wlio never took wine, and said '* Sir^ 

I must, however, among this number, except 
the beautiful Lady Roseville, the most fascinating 
woman^ perhaps, of the day. She was evidently 
the great person there, and, indeed, among alf 
people who paid due deference to toriy was always 
sure to be so every where. I have never seen but 
one person more beautiful. Her eyes were of the 
deepest blue ; her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation; her hair of the richest auburn: nor 
cou^l even Mr. Wormwood detect the smallest 
fault in the rounded yet slender symmetry of her 
figure. 

Although not above twenty-five, she was in that 
state in which alohe a woman ceases to be a depen- 

r 

dant—- widowhood. Lord Roseville, who had been 
dead about two years, had not survived their mar* 
riage many months ; that period was, however, 
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sufficiently long to allow him to appreciate ber 
excellence, and to testify his sense of it : the whole 
of his unentailed property, which was very large, 
he bequeathed to her. 

She was very fond of the society of literati^ 
thQUgh without the pretence of belonging to 
their order. But her manners constituted her 
chief attraction : while they were utterly different 
from those of every one else, you could not, in 
the least minutiae, discover in what the difference 
consisted: this is, in my opinion, the real test of 
perfect breeding. WhUe you are enchanted with 
the effect, it should possess so little prominency 
and peculiarity, that you should never be able to 
guess the cause. 

^^Pray,'' said Lord Vincent to Mr. Worm- 
wood, *^ have you been to P this 
year ?" 

" No," was the answer. 

** I have, my lord,'' said Miss Trafford, who 
never lost an opportunity of slipping in a word. 

" Well, and did they make you sleep, as usual, 
at the Crown, with the same eternal excuse, after 
having brought you fifty miles from town, of small 



^ 
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bouse — no beds — all engaged— inn close by ? Ah , 
never shall I forget that inn, with its royal name, 
and its hard beds-— 

'< < Uneasy sleeps a head beneath the Ciown !* '* 

" Ha, ha ! Excellent !'' cried Miss Trafford, who 
was always the first in at the death of a pun. 
** Yes, indeed they did : poor old Lord Belton, 
with his rheumatism ; and that immense General 
Grant, with his asthma ; together with three *sin^ 
1^ men,' and myself, were safely conveyed to that 
asylum for the destitute.'* 

" Ah ! Grant, Grant r said Lord Vincent, 
eagerly, who saw another opportunity of whipping 
in a pun. " He slept there also the same night I 
did ; and when I saw his unwieldy person waddling 
out of the door the next morning, I said to Temple, 
* Well, thafs ihs largest Grant I ever saw from the 
Crown* '•* . 

" Very good," said Wormwood, gravely. " I 
declare, Vincent, you are growing quite witty. Do 

* It was from Mr. J. Smith that Lord Vincent pm-Ioined this 
pun. 
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you remember Jekyl ? Poor fellow^ what a really 
good punster he was— riot agreeable though — par- ^ 
ticularly at dinner— no punsters are. Mr* Davi- 
son^ what is that dish next to you ?^ 

Mr. Davison was a great gourmand : ^' Salmi de 
perdrecmx xmx iruffes^ replied the political eco-. 
nomist. 

^ Truffles !" said Wormwood, " have^ou been 
eating any ?'* 

'^Yes,'' said Davison, with unusual energy, 
^^ and they are the best I have tasted for ^a long 
tune.'' 

" Very likely, ** said Wormwood, with a dejected 
air. ^^ I am particularly fond of them, but I dare 
not touch one— truffles are so very apoplectic— you, 
I make no doubt, may eat them in safety.^ 

Wormwpod was a tall, meagre man, with a neck 
a yard long. Davison was, as I have said, short 
and fat, and made without any apparent neck at 
all— only head and shoulders^ like a cod-fish. 

Poor Mr. Davison turned perfectly white ; he 
fidgeted about in his chair ; cast a look of the most 
deadly fear and aversion at the fatal dish he had 
been so attentive to before ; and, muttering ^' apo- 

VOL. I. c 
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plectic," closed his lips, and did not open them 
again all dinner-time. 

Mr. . Wormwood's object was effected. Two 
people were silenced and uncomfortable^ and a sort 
of mist hung over the spirits of the whole party. 
The dinner went on and off, like all other dinners ; 
the ladies retired, and the men drank, and talked 
indecorums. Mr. Davison left the room first, in 
order to look out the word " truffle,*' in the Ency- 
clopaedia; and Lord Vincent and I went next, 
" lest (as my companion characteristically observed) 

that d d Wormwood should, if we stayed a 

moment longer, ^ send us weeping to our beds/ '' 



I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Oh ! la belle chose que la Poste ! 

Lettres de S4v%gnl. 

Ay — ^but who is it ? 

^ As you Like it. 

I HAD mentioned to my mother my intended 
visit to Garrett Park, and the second day after my 
arrival there came the following letter : — 

" My dear Henry, 
" I was very glad to hear you were rather 
better than you had been. I trust you will take 
great care of yourself. I think flannel waistcoats 
might be advisable; and, by-the-by, they are 
very good for the complexion. Apropos of the 
complexion : I did not like that green coat you 
wore when I last saw you — you look best in black 
—which is a great compliment, for people must 

c % 
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be very disti/ngv^ in appearance, in order to 
do so. . 

' ^' You know, my dear, that those Garretts are 
in themselves any thing but unexceptionable ; you 
will, therefore, take care not to be ^ intimate ; 
it is, Ijowever, a very good house : all you meet 
there are worth knowing, for one thing or the other. 
Remember, Henry, that the acquaintance (jiot 
the friends) of second or third-rate people are always 
sure to be good : they are not independent enough 
to receive whom they like— their whole rank is 
in their guests : you may be also sure that the 97ti- 
Tiage will, in outward appearance at least, be quite 
comme il faut^ and for the same reason. Gain as 
much knowledge de Fart ctdmaire as you can : it is 
an accomplishment absolutely necessary. You may 
also pick up a little acquaintance with metaphysics, 
if you have any opportunity ; that sort of thing 
is a good deal talked about just at present. 

^^ I hear Lady Roseville is at Garrett Park. You 
must be particularly attentive ta her; you will 
prpbably now have an opportunity de faire voire 
cour that may never again happen. In London, 
she is so much surrounded by all, that she is 
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quite inaccessible to one ; besides, there you will 
have so many rivals. Without flattery to you, I 
take it for granted, that you are the best looking 
and most agreeable person at Garrett Park, and it 
will, ther^ore, be a most unpardonable fault if 
you do not make Lady Roseville of the same opinion. 
Nothing, my dear son, is like a Ualmm (quite in« 
nocent of course) with a woman of celebrity in the 
world. In marriage a man lowers a woman to his 
own rank; in an affaire dicccsur he raises himself 
to her^s. I need not, I am sure, alter what I have 
said, press this point any further. 

^^ Write to me and inform me of all your pro- 
ceedings. If you mention the people who are at 
Garrett Park, I can tell you the proper line of con- 
duct t6 pursue with each. 

'^ I am sure that I need not add that I have 
nothing but your real good at hettrt, and that I am 
your very affectionate mother, . 

*^ Fbances Pblhah. 

*^ P.S. Never talk much to young men — ^remem- 
ber that it is the women who make a reputation 
m society." 
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" Well," said I, when I had read this letter, 
and adjusted my best curl^ " my mother is very 
right, and so now for Lady Roseville." 

I went down stairs to breakfast. Miss Trafford 
and Lady Nelthorpe were in the room talking with 
great interest, and, on Miss Trafford's part, with 
still greater vehemence. 

^* So handsome,'^ said Lady Nelthorpe, as I ap- 
proached. 

Are you talking of me ?" said I. 
Oh, you vanity of vanities!'* was the answer. 
" No, we were speaking of a very romantic ad- 
venture which has happened to Miss Trafford and 
myself, and disputing about the hero of it. Miss 
Trafford declares he is frightful ; / say that he is 
beautiful. Now, you know, Mr. Pelham, as to 
ycm " 

" There can,'* interrupted I, " be but one 
opinion — but the adventure P*'^ 

" Is this V cried Miss Trafford, in a great fright, 
lest Lady Nelthorpe should, by speaking first, 
have the pleasure of the narration. — " We were 
walking, two or three days ago, by the sea-side. 
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picking up shells and talking about the ^^ Corsair ^^ 
when a large fierce—*" 

** Man !^ interrupted I. 

" No, dogj (renewed Miss Trafford) flew sud- 
denly out of a cave, under a rock, and began 
growling at dfear Lady Nelthorpe and me, in the 
most savage manner imaginable. He would cer*- 
tainly have torn us to pieces if a very tall — ^ 

*' Not so very tall either ,'' said Lady Nelthorpe. 

" Dear, how you interrupt one,'' said Miss Traf- 
ford, pettishly ; " well, a very short man, then, 
wrapped up in a cloak — '' 

^^ In a great coat," drawled Lady Nelthorpe. 
Miss Trafford went on without noticing the emen- 
dation,- — " had not with incredible rapidity sprung 
down the rock and — '* 

" Called him off,'* said Lady Nelthorpe. 

" Yes, called him off," pursued Miss Trafford, 
looking round for the necessary symptoms of our 
wonder at this very extraordinary incident. 

" What is the most remarkable," said Lady 
Nelthorpe, " is, that though he seemed from his 
dress and appearance to be really a gentleman, he 
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never stayed to ask if we were alarmed or hurt — 
scarcely even looked at us — ^ 

(" I don't wonder at th(jU /" said Mr. Wormwood, 
who, with Lord Vincent, had just entered the 
room ;) — ^^ and vanished among the rocks as sud- 
denly as he had appeared.^ * 

** Oh, you've seen that fellow, have you ?'' said 
Lord Vincent : ^' so have I, and a devilish queer 
looking person he is,— - 

^* * The balls of his broad eyes r(^*d in his head. 

And glar*d betwixt a yellow and a red ; 

He looked a lion with a gloomy stare^ 

And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair.^ 



Well remembered, and better applied— eh, Mr. 
Pelham!" 

<< Really,'' said I, ^^ I am not able to judge of 
the application, since I have not seen the hero." 

<* Oh ! it's admirable,'^ said Miss Trafford, ^^ just 
the description I should have ffvea of him in prose. 
But pray, where, when, and how did you see 
himP" 

^^ Your question is religiously mysterious, tria 
Juncta in tmoy*' replied Vincent ; ^' but I will answer 
it with the simplicity of a Quaker. The other 
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evemng I was cbming home from one of Sir Lioners 
preserves^ and bad sent the keeper on before in 
orOer more undisturbedly to—" 

^* Con witticisms^ for dinner,*' said Wormwood. 

*< To make out the meaning of Mr. Wofm wood's 
last work^'' continued Lord Vincent. ^ ^ My shortest 
way lay through that churchyard about ^ mile 
hence, which is such a lion in this ugly part of the 
country, because it has three thistles and a tree. 
Jilst as I got there, I saw a man suddenly iise from 
the earth, where he appeared to have been lying ; 
he stood sdll for a moment, and then (evidently 
not perceiving rae) raised his clasped hands to 
Heaven, and muttered some words I was not able 
distinctly to hear. As I approached nearer to him 
which I did with no very pleasant sensations, a large 
tdack dog, which, till then^ had remained comhant^ 
sprung towards me with a loud growl, 

^^ ' Sonat hie de nare canina 
Litera,* 

as Persius has it. I was too terrified' to move — 

^' ^ Obstupui — steteruntque comiB— .* 

and I should most infallibly have been con- 
verted into dog's meat, if our mutual acquuntance 

c 3 
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had not started from his reverie^ called his dog by 
the very appropriate name of Terror, and then 
slouching his hat over his face, passed rapidly by 
me, dog and all. I did not recover the fright for 
an hour and a quarter. I walked — ye gods, how I 
did walk — ^no wonder, by the by, that I mended my 
pace, for as Pliny says truly — 

" ^ Timor est emendator asperrimus.' " 

Mr. Wormwood had been very impatient during 
this recital, preparing an attack upon Lord Vin- 
cent, when Mr. Davison entering suddenly, diverted 
the assault. 

" Good God V said Wormwood, dropping his 
roll, " how very ill you look to-day, Mr. Davison ; 
face flushed — veins swelled — oh, those horrid truf- 
fles ! Miss Trafford, I'll trouble you for the salt'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fidr she be ? 

Geo&oe Withers. 
It was a great pity, so it was. 



That viUanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall feUow had destroyed. 

First Pari of King Hewry IV. 



Sevebal days passed. I had taken particular 
pains to ingratiate myself with Lady Roseville, and 
so far as common acquaintance went^ I had no rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with my success. Any thing 
else, I soon discovered, notwithstanding my vanity, 
(which made no inconsiderable part in the compo^ 
ffltion of Henry Felham) was quite out of the ques- 
tion. Her mind was wholly of a different mould from 
my own. She was like a being, not perhaps of a bet- 
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ter, but of another world than myself; we had not 
one thought or opinion in common ; we looked upon 
things with a totally different vision ; I was soon 
convinced that she was of a nature exactly con- 
trary to what was generally believed — she was any 
thing but the mere mechanical woman of the 
world. She possessed great sensibility^ and even 
romance of temper^ strong passions, and still 
stronger imagination; but over all these deeper 
recesses of her character, the extreme softness and 
languor of her manners, threw a veil which no 
superficial observer^could penetrate. There were 
times when I could believe that she was in- 
wardly restless aiid unhappy; but she was too 
well versed in the arts of concealment, to suffer 
such an appearance to be more than'momentary. 

I must own that I consoled myself very easily 
for my want, in this p^eurticular instance, of that 
usual good fortune which attends me aupris des 
dames ; the fact was, that I had another object in 
pursuit. All the men at Sir Lionel Garrett's were 
keen sportsmen. Now, shooting is an amusement 
I was never particularly partial to. I was first dis- 
gusted with that sjpecies of' rational recreation at a 
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iattu6^ whete, instead of bagging anything, / was 
nearly bagged^ having been inserted, like wine in an 
ice pail ^ in a wet ditch for three hours, during which 
Ume my hat had been twice shot at-fbi; a pheasant, 
and my leather gcuters once for a hare ; and to 
ctown all, when these several mistakes were dis- 
covered, my intended exterminators^ instead of 
apologizing for having sh6t at me, were quite 
disappointed at having missed. 

Seriously, that same diooting is a most bar- 
barous amusement, only fit for majors in the army, 
and royal dukes, and that sort of people ; the mere 
walkmg is bad enough, but embarrassing one's arms 
moreover, with a gun, and one^s legs with turnip 
tops, exposing oneself to the mercy of bad shots 
and the atrocity of good, seems to me only a state 
of painful fatigue, enlivened by the probalMlity of 
being killed. 

This digression is meant to signify, that I 
never joined the single men and double Mantons 
that went in and off among Sir Lionel Garrett^s 
preserves. I used, instead, to take long walks 
by myself, and found, like virtue, my own reward. 
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in the additional health and strength these diurnal 
exertions produced me. 

One morning, chance threw into my way une 
bonne fortune^ which I took care to improve.. 
From that time the family of a farmer Smclair, 
(one of Sir LionePs tenants) was alarmed by 
strange and supernatural noises: one apartment 
in especial, occupied by a female member of the 
household, was allowed, even by the clerk of the 
parish, a very bold man, and a bit of a sceptic, to 
be haunted ; the windows of that chamber were 
wont to open and shut, thin airy voices confabulate 
therein, and dark shapes hover thereout^ long 
after the fair occupant had, with the rest of the 
family, retired to repose. But the most unaccount- 
able thing was the fatality which attended me^ and 
seemed to mark me out, nolens volens. for an un- 
timely death. /, who had so carefully kept out of 
the way of gunpowder as a sportsman^ very nar- 
rowly escaped being twice shot as a ghost. This 
was but a poor reward for a walk more than a mile 
long, in nights by no means of cloudless climes 
and starry skies ; accordmgly I resolved to ^* give 
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up the ghost'^ in earnest rather than in metaphor, 
and to pay ray last visit and adieus to the mansion 
of Farmer Sinclair. The night on which I exe- 
cuted this resolve was" rather memorable in my 
future history. 

The rain had fallen so heavily during the day, 
as to render the road to the house almost impassa- 
ble, and when it was time to leave, I inquired with 
very considerable emotion, whether there was not 
an easier way to return. The answer was satisfac- 
tory, and my last nocturnal visit at Farmer Sin- 
clair's concluded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Why sleeps he not^ when others are at rest ? 

Byroit. 



AccoEDiNG to the explanation I had received, 
the road I was now to pursue was somewhat 
longer, but much better^ than that which I gene- 
rally took. It was to lead me home through the 
churchyard of — , the same, by the by, 
which. Lord Vincent had particularized in his 
anecdote of the mysterious stranger. The night 
was clear, but windy : there were a few light 
clouds passing rapidly over the moon, which was 
at her full, and shone through the frosty air, 
with all that cold and transparent brightness so 
peculiar to our northern winters. I walked briskly 
on till I came to the churchyard ; I could not 
then help pausing (notwithstanding my total de- 
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ficiency in all romance) to look for a few moments 
ftt the exceeding beauty of the scene around me. 
The church itself was extremely old, ^nd stood 
alone and grey, in the rude simplicity of the 
earliest form of gothic architecture : two large 
dark yew-trees drooped on each side over tombs, 
which from their size and decorations, appeared to 
be the last possession of some quondam lords of 
the soil. To the left, the ground was skirted by a 
thick and luxuriant copse of evergreens, in the front 
of which stood one tall, naked oak, stem and leaf- 
less, a very token of desolation and decay ; there 
were but few grave stones scattered about, and 
these were, for the most part, hidden by the long 
wild grass which wreathed and climbed round 
them. Over all, the blue skies and still moon 
shed that solemn light, the efiect of which, either 
on the scene oi' the feelings, it is so impossible to 
describe. 

I. was just about to renew my walk, when a tall, 
dark figure, wrapped up, like myself, in a large 
French cloak, passed slowly along from the other 
side of the church, and paused by the copse I 
have before mentioned. I was shrouded at that 
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moment from his sight by one of the yew trees ; he 
stood still only for a few moments ; he then flung 
himself upon the earth, and sobbed, audibly even 
at the spot where I was standing. I was in doubt 
whether to wait longer or to proceed ; my way 
lay just by him, and it might be dangerous. to 
interrupt so substantial an apparition. However, 
my curiosity was excited, and my feet were half 
frozen, two cogent reasons for proceeding ; and, 
to say truth, I was never very niuch frightened by 
any thing dead or alive. 

Accordingly I left my obscurity, and walked 
slowly onwards. I had not got above three paces 
before the figure rose, and stood erect and motion- 
less before me. His hat had fallen oflF, and the 
moon shone full upon his countenance; it was 
not the wild expriession of intense anguish which 
dwelt on those hueless and sunken features ; nor 
their quick change to ferocity and defiance, as his 
eyes fell upon me, which made me start back and 
feel my ,Jieart stand still ! Notwithstanding the 
fearful ravages graven in that countenance, then so 
brilliant with the graces of boyhood, I recognized, 
at one glance, those still noble and chiselled features. 
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It was Reginald Glanville who stood before me ! 
I recovered myself instantly ; I threw myself to- 
wards him, and called him by his name. He 
turned hastily ; but I would not suflFer him to 
escape ; I put my hand upon his arm^ and drew 
him towards me. ** Glanville !" I exclaimed, *' it 
is I ! it is your old — old friend, Henry Felham. 
Good God ! have I met you at last, and in such a 
scene?" 

GlanvUle shook me from him in an instant, 
covered his face with his hands, and sunk down 
with one wild cry, which went fearfully through 
that still place, upon the spot from which he had 
but just risen. I knelt beside him ; I took his 
hand ; I spoke to him in every endearing term 
that I could think of; and roused and excited as 
my feelings were, by so strange and sudden a 
meeting, I felt my tears involuntarily falling over 
the hand which I held in my own. Glanville 
turned ; he looked at me for one moment, as if 
fully to recognize me : and then throwing himself 
in my arms, wept like a child. 

It was but for a few minutes that this weakness 
lasted ;^he rose suddenly— the whole expression of 
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his countenance was changed — the tears still rolled 
in large drops dovm his cheeks^ but the proud, 
stem character which the features had assumed, 
seemed to deny the feelings which that feminine 
weakness had betrayed. 

** Pelham," he said, " you have seen me thus ; 
I had hoped that no living eye would — ^this is the 
last time in which I shall indulge this folly. God 
bless you — ^we shall meet again — and this night 
shall then seem to you like a dream.^ 

I would have answered, but he turned swiftly, 
passed in one moment through the copse, and in 
the next had utterly disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

You reach a chilling chamber^ where you dread 
Damps—- 

Crabbe's Borough. 

I COULD not sleep the whole of that night, and 
the next morning, I set off early, with the resolu- 
tion of discovering where Glanville had taken up 
his abode ; it was evident from his having been 
so frequently seen, that it must be in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

I went first to Farmer Sindair^s ; they had often 
remarked him, but could give me no other infor- 
mation. I then proceeded towards the coast; 
there was a small public house belonging to Sir 
Lionel close by the sea- shore ; never had I seen a 
more bleak and dreary prpspect than that which 
stretched for miles around this miserable cabaret. 
How an innkeeper eould live there is a mystery to me 
at this day — I should haveima^nedit as^tu^Kin. 
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which anything but a sea-gull or a Scotchman 
would have starved. 

*^ Just the sort of place, however,'^ thought I, 
^* to hear something of Glanville.'' I went into the 
house ; I inquired, and heard that a strange gen- 
tleman liad been lodging for the last two or three 
weeks at a cottage about a mile further up the 
coast. Thither I bent my , steps ; and after hav- 
ing met two crows, and one officer on the preventive 
service, I arrived safely at my new destination. 

It was a house very little better, in outward 
appearance, than the wretched hut. I had just left, 
for I observe in all situations, and in all houses, 
that '^ the public'* is not too well served. The 
situation was equally lonely and desolate; the 
house, which belonged to an individual, half fisher- 
man and half smuggler, stood in a sort of bay, 
between two tall, rugged, black cliffs. Before the 
door hung various nets, to dry beneath the genial 
warmth of a winter's sun ; and a broken boat, with 
its keel uppermost, furnished an admirable habita- 
tion for a hen and her family, who appeared to 
receive en pension^ an old clerico-bachelor-look- 
ing raven. I cast a suspicious glance at the last- 
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mentioned personage, which hopped towards me 
with a very hostile appearance, and entered the 
threshold with a more ratpid step, in consequence of 
sundry apprehensions of a premeditated assault. 

" I understand,'' said ly to an old, dried, brown 
female, who looked like a resuscitated red-herring, 
" that a gentleman is lodging here." 

** No, Sir," was the answer : " he . left us this 
morning/' 

The reply came upon me like a shower bath ; 
I was both chilled and stunned by so unexpected a 
shock. The old woman, on my renewing my in- 
quiries, took me up stairs, to a small, wretched 
room, to which the damps literally clung. In one 
comer was a flock-bed, still unmade, and opposite 
to it, a three-legged stool, a chair, and an antique 
carved oak table, .a donation perhaps from some 
squire in the neighbourhood ; on this last were scat- 
tered fragments of writing paper, a cracked cup half 
full of ink, a pen, and a broken ramrod. As I 
mechanically took up the latter, the woman said, in 
a charming patois, which I shall translate, since I , 
cannot do justice to the original : " The gentleman, 
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Sir, said he came here for a few weeks to shoot ; 
he brought a gun, a large dog, and ,a small port- 
manteau. He used to spend all the mornings in 
the fens, though he must have been, but a poor 
shot, for he seldom brought home anything ; and 
we fear, Sir, that he was rather out of his mind, 
for he used to go out alone at night, and stay 
sometimes till morning. However, he was quite 
quiet, and behaved to us like a gentleman ; so it was 
no business of ours, only my husband does 
think "" 

" Pray,^^ interrupted I, " why did he leave you 
so suddenly ?'^ 

<< Lord, Sir, I don't know ! but he told us for 
several days past that he should not stay over the 
week, and so we were not surprised when he left 
us this morning at seven o^clock. Poor gentleman, 
my heart bled for him when I saw him look so pale 
and iU.'' 

And here I did see the good woman's eyes fill 
with tears: but she wiped them away, and took 
advantage of the additional persuasion they gave to 
her natural whine to say, "If, Sir, you know of 
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any young gentleman who likes fen-shooting, and 
wants a nice, pretty, quiet apartment—-^' 

<^ I will certainly recommend this,*^ said 1. 

*^ You see it at present/^ rejoined the Icrndtady^ 
'* quite in a htter like : but it is really a sweet 
place in summer.^^ 

" Charming," said I, with a cold shiver, hurry- 
ing down the stairs, with a pain m my ear, and 
the rheumatism in my shoulder. 

^* And this," thought I, " was Glanville^ resi- 
dence for nearly a month ! I wonder he did not 
exhale into a vapour, or moisten into a green 
damp.^' 

I went home by the churchyard. I paused on 
the spot where I had last seen him. A snudl grave- 
stone rose over the mound of earth on which he 
had thrown himself; it was perfectly simple. The 
date of the year and month (which showed that 
many weeks had not elapsed since the death of the 
deceased) and the initials G. D* weire all that was 
engraved upon the stone. Beside this tomb was 
one of a more pompous description, to the memory 
of a Mrs. Douglas, which had with the simple 
tumulus nothing in common, unless the initial letter 
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of the surname corresponding with the latter initial 
on the neighbouring gravestone, might authorize 
any connection between them, not supported by 
that similitude of style usually found in the ceno- 
taphs of the same family : the one, indeed, might 
have coverefl the grave of a humble villager — the 
otjier, the resting-place of the lady of the manor. 

I found, therefore, no clue for the labyrinth of 
surmise : and I went home, more vexed and dis- 
appointed with my day's expedition than I liked to 
acknowledge to myself. 

Lord Vincent met me in the hall. ** Delighted 
to see you," said he, '^ I have just been to — — -, 
(the nearest town) in order to discover what sort of 
savages abide there. Great preparations for a ball 
— all the tallow candles in the town are bespoken— 
and I heard a most uncivilized fiddle, 

« < Twang short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.' 

The one milliner's shop was full of fat squiresses, 
buying muslin ammunition, to make the bail go 
qff; and the attics, even at four o'clock, were 
thronged with rubicund damsels, who were already, 
as Shakspeare says of waves in a storm, 

<^ ^ Curling their monstrous heads.' " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Jusqu'au revoif le ciel tous denne tous en joie. 

MOLIERE. 

I WAS now pretty well tired of Garrett Park. 
Lady Roseville was going to H — ^t— d, where I 
also had an invitation. Lord Vincent meditated 
an excursion to Paris. Mr. Davison had already 
departed. Miss Trafibrd had been gone, God knows 
^how long, and I was not at all di^sed to be left, 
like ** the last rose of summer," in single blessed- 
n^s at Garrett Park. Vincent, Wormwood, and 
myself, all agreed to leave on the same day. 

The morning of our departure arrived. We 
sat down to breakfast as usual. Lord Vincent's 
carriage was at the door ; his groom was walking 
about his favourite saddle horse. 

^^ A beautiful mare that is of your's," said I, 
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carelessly looking at it^ and reaching across the 
table to help myself to the pdtS dejbie gras. 

'^ MareT exclaimed the incorrigible punster, 
delighted with my mistake : ^^ I thought that you 
would have been better acquainted with your 
propria quce maribus.^^ 

" Humph !" said Wormwood, '* when I look at 
you I am always at least reminded of the as in 
proesenti r 

Lord Vincent drew up and looked unutterable 
anger. Wormwood went on with his dry toast, 
and Lady Roseville, who that morning had^ for a 
wonder, come down to breakfast, good naturedly 
took off the bear. Whether or not his ascetic 
nature wa^ somewhat mollified by the soft smiles 
and softer voice of the beautiful countess, I cannot 
pretend to say ; but he certainly entered into a 
conversation with her, not much rougher than that 
of a less gifted individual might have been. They 
talked of literature. Lord Byron, converzaziones, 
and Lydia White.* 

" Miss White,'' said Lady Roseville^ " has not 
only the best command of language herself, but 

* Written before the death of that lady. 
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she gives language to other people. Dinner 
parties^ usually so stupid, are, at her house, quite 
deligh'tfel. I have actually seen £nglish people 
look happy, and one or two even almost natural.^'' 
*• Ah r said Wormwood, ^* that is indeed rare. 
With us every thing is assumption. We are still ex^ 
actly like the English suitor to Portia, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice. We take our doublet from one 
country, our hose from another, and our behaviour 
every where. Fashion with us is like the man in 
one of Le Sage's novels, who was constantly chang- 
ing his servants, and yet Jikd but one suit of 
livery, which every new comer, whether he was tall 
or short, fat or thin, was obliged to wear. We 
adopt manners, however incongruous and ill suited 
to our nature, and thus we always seem awkward 
and constrained. But Lydia Whitens soirSes are 
indeed agreeable. I remember the last time I 
4ined there we were six in number, and though 
we were not blessed with the company of Lord 
Vincent^ the conversation was without ' let or 

iSaw/ Every one, even S^ ■ , said 

good things.*^ 
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^^ Indeed !'* cried Lord Vincent ; " and pray, Mr. 
Wormwood, what did you say !*' 

" Why,'' answered the poet, glancing with a sig- 
nificant sneer over Vincent's somewhat inelegaiit 
person, *' I thought of your lordship's figure, and 
said — grcLce r 

** Hem— hem !— * Gratia mahrum tam infida est 
quam ipsi, as PJiny says,'* muttered Lord Vincent, 
getting up hastily, and buttoning his coat. 

I took the opportunity of the ensuing pause to 
approach. Lady Roseville, and whisper my adieus. 
She was kind and even warm to me in returning 
them; and pressed me, with something marvellously 
like sincerity, to be sure to come and see her 
directly she returned to London. I soon dis- 
charged the duties of my remaining farewells, and 
in less than half an hour, was more than a mile 
distant from Garrett Park and its inhabitants. I 
can't say that for one, who, like me, is fond of being 
made a great deal of, that there is any thing very 
delightful in those visits into the country. It may 
be all well enough for married people, who, from 
the mere fact of being married, are always entitled 
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to certain consideration, put — -par ewempU — ^into 
a bed-room, a little larger than a dog kennel, and 
aoconiipqdated with a looking-glass, that does not 
distort one''s features like a paralytic stroke. But 
we single men suffer a plurality of evils and hard- 
ships, in entrusting ourselves to the casualties of 
rural hospitality. We are thrust up into any attic 
repository — exposed to the mercy of rats, and the 
incursions of swallows. Our lavations are per- 
formed in a cracked basin, and we are so far re- 
moved from human assistance, that our very bells 
sink into silence before they reach half way down 
the stairs. But two days before I left Garrett 
Park, I myself saw an enormous mouse run away 
with my almond paste, without any possible means 
of resisting the aggression. Oh ! the hardships of 
a single man are beyond conception ; and what is 
worse, the very misfortune of being single deprives 
one of all sympathy. ^* A single man can do this, 
and a single man ought to do that, and a single 
man may be put here, and a single man may be 
sent there, '^ are maxims that X have been in the 
habit of hearing constantly inculcated and never 
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disputed during my whole life ; and so, from our 
fare and treatment being coarse in all matters^ 
they have at last ^own to be all matters in 
course. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Therefore to France. 

Henry IV. 

I WAS rejoiced to find myself again in London. 
I went to piy father's house in Grosvenor-square. 
All the family, viz. he and my mother, were down 
at H — t-^d ; and, mcigrk my aversion to the 
country, I thought I might venture as far as Lady 

S ^'s for a couple of days. Accordingly, to 

H— t — d I went. That is really a noble house — 
such a hall — such a gallery. I found my mother 
in the drawing-room, admiring the picture of his 
late Majesty. She was leaning on the arm of a 
tall, fair yourtg man. " Henry/' said she, (in- 
troducing me to him) " do you remember your old 
schoolfellow, Lord George Clinton f^ 

" Perfectly,'' said I, (though I remembered 
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nothing about him) and we shook hands in the 
most cordial manner imaginable. By the way, 
there is no greater bore than being called upon to 
recollect men, with whom one had been at school 
some ten years back. In the first place, if they 
were not in one^s t)wn set, one most likely scarcely 
knew them to speak to ; and, in the second place, 
if they were in one^s own set, they are sure to be 
entirely opposite to the nature we have since ac- 
quired : for I scarcely ever knew an instance of the 
pompanions of one^s boyhood being agreeable to 
the tastes of one's manhood : a strong proof of the 
folly of common people, who send their sons to 
Eton and Harrow XjQjbfm cormections, 

Clinton was on the eve of setting out upon his 
travels. His intention was to stay a year at Paris, 
and he was full of the blissful expectations the 
idea of that city had conjured up. We remained 
together all the evening, and took a prodigious 
fancy to one another. Long before I went to bed, 
he had perfectly inoculated me with his own ardour 
for continental adventures; and, indeed, I had 
half promised to accompany him. My mother, 
when I first told her of my travelling intentions. 
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was in despair, but by degrees she grew reconciled 
to the idea. 

** Your health will improve by a purer air," 
8ai4 she, '^ and your pronunciation of French is, 
at present, any thing but correct. Take care of 
yourself, therefore, my dear son, and pray lose 
no time in engaging Coulon as your maiitre de 
danseJ* 

My father gave me his blessing, and a check on 
his banker. Within three days I had arranged 
every thing with Clinton, and on the fourth, I 
returned with him to London. From thence we 
set off to Dover — embarked — dined, for the first 
time in our lives, on French ground — were asto- 
nished to find so little difference between the two 
countries, and still more so at hearing even the 
little children talk French so well* — proceeded to 
Abbeville — there poor Clinton fell ill : for several 
days we were delayed in that abominable town, 
and then Clinton, by the advice of the doctors, re- 
turned to England. I went back with him as far 
as Dover, and then, impatient at my loss of time, 

* See Addison's Travels for this idea. 
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took no rest, night or day, till I found myself at 
Paris. 

Young, well-born, tolerably good-looking, and 
never utterly destitute of money, nor grudging 
whatever enjoyment it could produce, I entered 
Paris with the ability and the resolution to make 
the best of those heaiux jours which so rapidly 
glide from our possession. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« Seest thou how gayly my young maister goes ? 

Bishop Hall's Satires* 

Qui vit sans folie, n'est pas si sage qu'il croit. 

La Rochefoucault. 

I LOST no time in presenting my letters of in-> 
troduction, and they were as quickly acknowledged 
by invitations to balls and dinners. Paris was full 
to excess, and of a better description of English 
than those who usually overflow that reservoir of 
the world. My first engagement was to dine with 
Lord and Lady Bennington, who were among the 
very few English intimate in the best French 
houses. 

On entering Paris I had resolved to set up ^^ a 
character ;" for I was always of an ambitious na- 
ture, and desirous of being distinguished from 
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the ordinary herd. After various cogitations as 
to the particular one I should assume^ I thought 
nothing appeared more likely to be remarkable 
among men, and therefore pleasing to woQien, than 
an egregious coxcomb: accordingly I arranged 
my hair into ringlets, dressed myself with singular 
plainness and simplicity (a low person, by the by, 
would have done just the contrary), and putting 
on an air of exceeding languor, made my maiden 
appearance at Lord Bennington^s. The party was 
smalU and equally divided between French and 
English : the former had been all emigrants, and 
the conversation was chiefly in our own tongue. 

I was placed, iat dinner, next to Miss Paulding, 
an elderly young lady, of some notoriety at Paris, 
very clever, very talkative, and very conceited. 
A young, pale, ill-natured looking man, sat on her 
left hand; this was Mr. Abertpn, one of the 
fttimhis, 

' " Dear me !'* said Miss Paulding, " what a 
pretty chain that is of your's, Mr. Aberton." 

*^ Yes," said the cUtacH^ " I know it must be 
pretty, for I got it at Brequet^s, with the watch."' 
(How common people always buy their opinions 
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vith their goods, and regulate the heigl^t of 
the former by the mere price or fashion of the 
latter.) 

" Pray, Mr. Pelham," said Miss Paulding, 
turning to me, '^ have you got one of Brequet^s 
watches yet ?" ' , 

" Watch !" said I : ^' do you think / could ever 
wear a. watch ? I know nothing so plebeian. What 
can any one, but a man of business^ who has nine 
hours for his counting-house and one for his din- 
ner, ever possibly want to know the time for ? 
An assignation, you will say: true, but. (here I 
played with my best ringlet) if a man is worth 
having^ he is sureiy worth waiting for !" 

Miss Paulding opened her eyes, and Mr. 
Aberton his mouth. A pretty lively French 
woman opposite (Madame D^Anville) laughed, and 
immediately joined in our conversation, which, on 
my part, was, during the whole dinner, kept up 
exactly in the same strain. 
► " What do you think of our streets ?" said the 

old, yet still animated Madame de G s. " You 

will not find them, I fear, so agreeable for walking 
as the trottoirs in London.'^ 
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" Really," I answered, " I have only been 
once out in your streets, at least ^pi^d, since idy 
arrival, and then I was nearly perishing for want 
of help.'' 

*^ What do you mean ?'' said Madame D' A nville. 

" Why, I fell into that intersecting stream 
which yaa call a kennel, and / a river. Pray, 
Mr. Aberton, what do you think I did in that 
dangerous dilemma?'^ 

'^ Why, got out again as fast as you Could," 
said the literal attacM. 

'< No such thing, I was too frightened : I stood 
stiU and screamedjiyr asaistmiceJ^ 

Madame D'Anville was delighted, and Miss 
Paulding astonished. Mr. Aberton muttered to 
a fat, foolish Lord Luscombe, ^' What a damna- 
tion puppy,'* — and every one, even to the old 

Madame de G s, looked at me six times as 

attentively as they had done before. 

As for me, I was perfectly satisfied with the 
effect I had produced, and I went away the first, in^ 
order to gi\re the men an opportunity of abusing 
me; for whenever the men abuse, the women, to 
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support alike their coquetry and the conversation^ 
(iiink themselveB called upon to defend. 

The next day I rode into the Champs Elysees. I 
always valued myself particularly upon my ridings 
and my horse was both the most fiery and the 
most beautiful in Paris. The first person I saw 
was Madame D'Anville. At that moment I was 
reining in my horse, and conscious, as the wind 
waved my long curls, that I was looking to the 
very best advantage, I made my horse bound 
towards her carriage, which she immediately 
stopped, and speaking in my natural tone of voice, 
and without the smallest affectation, I made at once 
my salutaUons and my court. 

"I am going," said, she, ^^ to the Duchesse 

D ^g's this evening-<-it is her night— do 

come." 

" I don't know her,'' said I. 

" Tell me your hotel, and I'll send you an 
invitation before dinner,*^ rejoined Madame 
D'Anville. 

• " I lodge," said I, " at the H6tel de , 

Rue de Rivoli, au second at present ; next year, I 
suppose, according to the usual gradations in the 
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life of a garforif I shall be au troisieme : for here 
the purse and the person seem to be playing at 
see-saw — the latter rises as the former descends.'^ 

We went on conversing for about a quarter of 
an hour, in which I endeavour^ to make the 
pretty ErencKwoman believe that all the good 
opinion I possessed of myself the day before, 
I had that morning entirely transferred to her ac- 
count. 

As I rode home I met Mr. Aberton, with three 
or four other men ; with that glaring good-breed- 
ing, so peculiar to the English, he instantly 
directed their eyes towards me in one mingled and 
concentrated stare. *' N*importe^ thought I, 
" they must be devilish clever fellows if they can 
find a" single fault either in my horse or myself/* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses^ 
False wits, Mae wiveS; false virgins, and felse spouses. 

GoLDSMiTH^s Epiloffue to the Comedy of the Sisters, 

Madame D'Anville kept her promise — ^the 
invitation was duly sent, and accordingly at half 
past ten to the Rue D'^Anjou I drove. 

The rooms were already full. Lord Benning- 
ton was standing by the door, and close by him, 
lodging exceedingly distrait, was my old friend 
Lord Vincent. They both came towards me at 
the same moment. ** Strive not,^ thought I, 
looking at the stately demeanour of the one, and 
the humourous expression of countenance in the 
other — ** strive not, Tragedy nor Comedy, to en* 
gross a Garrick." I spoke first to Lord Benning- 
ton, for I knew he would be the socmer dispatched^ 
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and then for the next quarter of an hour found 
myself overflowed with all the witticisms poor Lord 
Vincent had for days been obliged to retain. I 
made an engagement to dine with him at Vary's 
the next day, and then glided off towards Madame 
D'AnvUle. 

She was surrounded with men, and talking to 
each with that vivacity which, in a Frenchwoman, 
is so graceful, and in an Englishwoman would be 
so vulgar. Though her eyes were not directed 
towards me, she saw me approach by that instinc- 
tive perception which all coquets possess, and 
suddenly altering her seat, made way for me 
beside her. I did not lose so favourable an 
opportunity of gaining her good graces, and lodng 
those of all the male animals around lier. I sunk 
.down on the vacant chair, and contrived, with the 
most unabashed effrontery, and yet with the most 
consummate dexterity, to make every thing that I 
said pleasing to her, revolting to some one of her 
attendants. Wormwood himself could not have 
succeeded better. One by one they dropped off, 
and we were left alone among the crowd. Then, 
indeed, I changed the whole tone of my convers^- 
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tioD. S»:itiment succeeded to satire, and the pre-^ 
tence of fading to that of affectation. In short, I 
wa9 so resolved to please that I could scarcely fail 
to isuoceed* 

In this main object of the evening I was not 
however solely employed. I should have been very 
undeserving of that character for observation which 
I flatter myself I peculiarly deserve, if I had not 
during the three hours I stayed at Madame 

D g's, conned over every person remarkable 

for any thing, from rank to a ribbon. The 
duchesse herself was a fair, pretty, clever woman, 
with manners rather English than French. She 
was leaning, at the time I paid my respects to her, 
on the arm of an Italian count, tolerably well known- 
at Paris. Poor O i ! I hear he is just mar- 

ried. He did not deserve so heavy a calamity ! 

Sir Henry Millington was dose by her, carefully 
packed up in his coat and waistcoat.. Certainly 
that man is the best padder in Europe. 

^^ Come and sit by me, ^ Millington,^' cried old 
Lady Oldtown ; -I have a good story to tell you 
of the Due de G •e.'' 

Sir Henry, with difficulty, turned round his 
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magnificent head, and muttered out some unintel- 
ligible excuse. The fact was, that poor Sir Henry 
was not that evening made to sit down-r-he had 
only his standing up coat on. Lady Oldtown-— 
heaven knows — ^is easily consoled. She supplied 
the place of the dilapidated baronet with a most 
superbly mustachioed German. 

« Who," said I, to Madame D'Anville, << are . 
those pretty girls in white, talking with such eager- 
ness to Mr. Aberton and Lord Luscombe J"' 

" What !" said the Frenchwoman, *^ have you 
been ten days at Paris and not been introduced to 
the Miss Carltons ? Let me tell you that your re- 
putation among your countrymen at Paris depends 
solely upon their verdict.'' 

<^ And upon your favour,'' added I. 

" Ah !" said she, ** you mtist have had your 
origin in France ; you have something about you 
presque Parisieny 

" Pray," ssud T, (after having duly acknow- 
ledged this compliment, the very highest that a 
Frenchwoman can bestow) " what did you really 
and candidly think of our countrymen during your 
residence in England V* 
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" I will tell you," answered Madame D^Anville ; 
^ they are brave, honest, generous, mais Us sont 
demibarbaresy 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Pia mater, 



. Plus quam se sapere, et virtudbus esse priorem 
Vult, et ait prop^ vera. 

Hob. Sat. 

..,..— Vere mihi festus atras 
Eximet curas. 

Hob. Od. 

The next morning I received a letter from my 
mother. 

" My dear Henry,'' began my affectionate and 
incomparable parent — 

** My dear Henry, 
** You have now fairly entered the world, and 
though at your age my advice may be but little 
followed, my experience cannot altogether be 
useless* I shall, therefore, make no apology for 
a few precepts, which I hope may tend to make 
you a wiser and better man. 
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^ I hope, in the first place, that you have left 
your letter at the ambassador's^ and that you will 
not fail to go there as often as possible. Pay your 
court in particular to Lady — — . She is a 
charming person, universally popular, and one 
of the very few English people to whom one 
may safely be civil. Apropos, of English 
civility, you have, I hope, by this time discovered, 
that you have to assume a very different manner 
with French people than with our own country-^ 
men : with us, the least appearance of feeling or 
enthusiasm is certain to be ridiculed levery where ; 
but in France, you may venture to seem not quite 
devoid of all natural sentiments : indeed, if you 
aflfect enthusiasm, they will give you credit for 
genius, and they will place all the qualities of the 
heart to the account of the head. You know that 
in England, if you seem desirous of a person^s 
acquaintance you are sure to lose it ; they imagine 
you have some design upon their wives or their 
dinners; but in France you can never lose by 
politeness : nobody will call your civility forward- 
ness and pushing. If the Princess De T , 

and the Duchesse de D , ask you to their 
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houses (which indeed they will, directly you have 
left your letters), go there two or three times a 
week, if only for a few minutes in the evening. 
It is very hard to be iacqiuiinted with great French 
people^ but when you are, it is your own fault if 
you are not intimate with them. 

^^ Most English people have a kind of diffidence 
and scruple at calling in the evening — ^this is per« 
fectly misplaced : the French are never ashamed 
of themselves, like us, whose persons, families, 
and houses are never fit to be seen, unless they are 
dressed out for a party. 

<^ Don't imagine that the ease of French man-* 
ners is at all like what we call ease : you must not 
lounge on your chair-^nor put your feet upon a 
l5tool — nor forget yourself for one single moment 
vhen you are talking with women, 

<' You have heard a great deal about the gal- 
lantries of the French ladies ; but remember that 
they demand infinitely greater attention than 
JBnglish women do ; and that after a month's in- 
cessant devotion, you maj lose every thing by a 
moment's impcHitesse. 

" You will not, my dear son, misinterpret these 
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hints. I suppose, of course, that all your Uaisofis 
are platonic. 

"Your father is laid up with the gout, and 
dreadfully ill-tempered and peeiirish ; however, I 
keep out of the way as much as possible. I 
dined yesterday at Lady Roseville's : she praised 
you very much, said your manners were par- 
ticularly good, and that you had already quite 
the tisage du monde. Lord Vincent is^ I under- 
stand, at Paris: though very tiresome with his 
learning and Latin, he is exceedingly clever and 
ripandu ; be sure to cultivate his acquaintance. 

^^ If you are ever at a loss as to the individual 

character of a person you wish to gain, the general 

knowledge of human nature will teach you one 

infallible specific,— ^^forf^^ry / The quantity and 

quality may vary according to the exact niceties 

of art ; but, in any quantity and in any quality, it 

is more or less acceptable, and therefore certain 

to please. Only never (or at least very rarely) 

.flatter when other people, besides the one to be 

flattered, are by ; in that case you oiFend the rest, 

and you make even your intended dupe ashamed 

to be pleased. 

e2 
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'^ In general, weak minds think only, of others, 
and yet seem only occupied with themselves; 
yauy on the contrary, must appear wholly engroi^sed 
with those about you, and y«t never have a single 
idea which does not terminate in yourself: a fool, 
my dear Henry, flatters himself — a wise man 
flatters the fool. 

" God bless you, my dear child, take care of 
your health — don't forget Coulon ; and believe me 
your most aflectionate mother, 

By the time I had read this letter and dressed 
myself for the evening, Vincent's carriage was at 
the ^or^^ cocJierg, I hate the afiectation of keeping 
people waiting, and went down so quickly, that 
I met his facetious lordship upon the sturs* 
** Devilish windy,'' said I, as we were getting into 
the carriage. 

" Yes," said Vincent ; ** but the moral Horace 
reminds us of our remedies as well as our mis- 
fortune — 

<' < Jam galeam Pallas, et asgida, 
Currusque.— parat'-^ 
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viz : ^ Providence that prepares the g(iley gives us 
1^ a great coat and a carriage.^ ^ 

We were not long driving to the Palais Bengal. 
Vary's was crowded to excess—" A very low set !" 
aud Lord Vincent, (who, being half a liberal, is 
of course a thorough aristocrat) looking round at 
the various English who occupied the apartment. 

There was, indeed, a motley congregation; 
country esquires; extracts from the Universities; 
half-pay office ; city clerks in frogged coats and 
mustachios ; two or three of a better looking de- 
scription, but in reality half swindlers half gentle- 
men. All, in short, fit specimens of that wandering 
tribe, which spread over the continent the renown 
and the ridicule of good old England. I know 
not why it is that we should look and act so 
very disgracefully abroad; but I never meet in 
any spot out of this haf^y island, a single Eng- 
lishman, without instinctively blushing for my 
native country. 

" Garfon, garfon,^' cried a stout gentleman, 
who made one of thrcfe at the table next to us. 
" Donnez-nous tme sole frke pour un^ et des 
pommes de terre pour trois P 
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** Humph !^ said Lord Vincent ; ** fine ideas of 
English taste these garfons must entertain ; men 
who prefer fried soles and potatoes to the various 
delicacies they can command here, might, by the 
same perversion of taste, prefer Bloomfield's poems 
to Byron^s. Delicate taste depends solely upon 
the physical construction ; and a man who has it not 
in cookery, must want it in literature. Fried sole 
cmdf potatoes I ! If I had written a volume, whose 
merit was in elegance, I would not show it to such 
a man ! — but he might be an admirable critic upon 
* Cobbett's Register,^ or * Every Man his own 
Brewer/ ^ 

" Excessively true,'^ said 1 ; " what shall we 
order ?*' 

*^ D'abord des hvitres d^Ostende^^ said Vincent ; 
*^ as to the rest,'' taking hold of the carte, " deli' 
herare utUia mora utUissima est*''^ 

We were soon engaged in all the pleasures and 
pains of a dinner. 

*' Petimus^^ said Lord Vincent, helping himself 
to some poul^t i FJiisterlitZy ^^petimvs bene vi- 
verCy gaodpetiSf hie est 9^ 

We were not^ however, assured of that fact at 
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the termination of dinner. If half the dishes were 
well conceived and better executed, the other half 
were proportionably bad. V6ry is, indeed, no 
longer the prince of Restaurateurs. The low 
English 'who have flocked there, have entirely 
ruined the place. What waiter— what cook ccm 
possibly respect men who take no soup, and begin 
with a roiH ; who know neither what is good nor 
what is bad ; who eat rognxms at dinner instead of 
at breakfast, and fall into raptures over sauce Robert 
and pieds de cochon ; who cannot tell, at the first 
taste, whether the beaune is premiere qudtitij or 
the JHcasaie made of yesterday's chicken ; who 
suffer in the stomach dStev' champignon^ and die 
with indigestion of a truffle f O ! English people^ 
English people ! why can you not stay and perish 
of apoplexy and Yorkshire pudding at home ? 

ft 

By the time we had drank our coffee it was con-* 
nderably past nine o^clock, and Vincent had busi* 
nessat the ambassador'^s before ten ; we therefore^ 
parted for the night 

" What do you think of Very's ?^ said I, as we 
were at the door. 

" Why," replied Vincent, " when I recal the 
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astonishing Jieat of the plaoc, which has alindst sent 
me to sleep'; the exceeding number of times iti 
which that hScasse had been re-roasted, and the 
extortionate length of our bills, I say of \kty\ 
what Hamlet said of the world, ' Weary^ ftak^ 
and tmprqfitable /' ^' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



I would fight with proatd swords, and sink point on the first plood 
drawn like a gentlenum's. 

The Chronicles of the Canongaie, 

I STROLLED idly along the Palais Royal (which 
English people, in some silly proverb, call the 
capital of Paris, whereas no French mail of .any 
rank, nor French woman of any respectability, are 
eirer seen in its promenades) till, being somewhat 
curious to enter some of the smaller cqfis, I went 
into otie of the meanest of them ; took up a Jour- 
nal des Spectacles^ and called for some lemonade. 
At the next table to me sat two or three French- 
men, evidently of inferior rank, and talking very 
loudly over VAngleterre et Us Jnglois. Their 
attention was soon fixed upon me. 

E 3 
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Have you ever observed that if people are disposed 
to think ill of you, nothing so soon determines them 
to do so as any act of yours, which, however inno- 
cent and inoffensive, differs from theirordinary habits 
and customs ? No sooner had my lemonade made 
its appearance, than I perceived an increased sen- 
sation among my neighbours of the next table. In 
the first place, lemonade is not much drank, as you 
may suppose, among the French iii winter ; and, 
in the second, my beverage had an appearance of 
ostentation, from being one of the dearest articles 
I could have called for. Unhappily, I dropped my 
newspaper — ^it fell under the Frenchmen's table ; 
instead of calling the garfon, I was foolish enough 
to stoop for it myself. It was exactly under the 
feet of one of the Frenchmen ; I asked him with 
the greatest civility, to move: he made no reply. J 
could not, for the life of me» refrain from giving 
him a slight, very slight push ; the next moment 
he moved in good earnest; the whole party sprung 
up as he set the example. The offended leg gave 
three terrific stamps upon the ground, and I was 
immediately assailed by a whole volley of unintelli- 
gible abuse. At that time I was very little accus* 
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tomed to French vehemence, and'perfectly unable 
to reply to the vituperations I received. 

Instead of answering them, I therefore deli* 
berated what was best to be done. If, thought I, 
I walk away, they will think me a coward, and 
msult me in the streets ; if I challenge them, I 
shall have to fight with men probably no better 
than shopkeepers ; if X strike this most noisy 
amongst them, he may be silenced, or he may de- 
mand satisfaction : if the former, well and good ; 
if the latter, why I shall have a better exduse for 
fighting him than I should have now. 

My resolution was therefore taken. I was never 
more free from passion io my life, and it was, 
therefore, with the utmost calmness and composure 
that, in the midst of my antagonists harangue, I 
raised my hand and — quietly knocked him down. 

He rose in a moment. ^^ Sortons^^ said he, in a 
low tone, *^a Frenchman never forgives a blow !" 

At that moment, an Englishman, who had been 
sitting unnoticed in an obscure comer of: the cqfi^ 
came up and took me aside. 

« Sir,'' said he, " dotft think of fighting the 
man ; he is a tradesman in the Rue St HonorL 
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I myself have seen him bdhdml ^ counter ; re* 
member that ^ a rdm mcof JdU a btitcher.'* '^ 

"Sir,'' I replied^ ^*I tbaak you a thousand 
times for your information. Figbl^ however^ I 
must, and I'll give you, like the Irishman^ my 
reasons afterwards : perhaps you will be my 
second.'' 

" With pleasure^'' said the Engltthman, (a 
Frenchman would have saidy "mM paim /*') 

We left the cqfS together. My countryman 
asked them if he should go to the gunsmith's for 
the pistols. 

^< Pidlols !" said the Frrachman*is seocmd : ^ we 
will only fight with swords." 

*^ No, no/' said my new friend. ^ On neprend 
k Mvre au teb&wrm* We are the challenged, 
and therefore have the choice of weapons." 

Luckily I overheard this dispute, and called to 
my second — " Swords or pistok," said I ; "it is 
quite the same tome. I am not bad at either, only 

r 

do make haste." 

Swords, then, were diosen and soon procured. 
Frenchmen never grow cool upon their quarrels : 
and as it was a fine, clear, starlight night, we went 
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forthwitb to the Bois de Bcndogne. We fixed our 
ground on a spot tolerably retii^, and, I should 
think, pretty often frequented for the same pur- 
pose. I was exceecBngly confident, toe I knew 
myself to have few equals in the art of fencing ; 
and I had all the advantoge of coolness, which my 
hero was a great deal too much in earnest to pos- 
sess^ We joined swords^ and in a very few 
moments I discovered that my oppcment's life was 
at my disposal. 

<* Cest bkn^'' thought I ; " for once I'll behave 
handsomely.*' 

The Frenchman made^ a desperate lunge. I 
struck his sword from his E^nd, caught it instantly, 
and^ presenting it to him again, said, 

<^ I think myself peculiarly fortunate that I may 
now apologize for the affront I haVe put upon you. 
Will you permit my sincerest apologies to suffice ? 
A inan who can so well resent an injury, can for- 
give one." 

Was there ever a Frenchman not taken by a 
fine phrase? My hero recdved the sword with a 
low bow — the tears came into his eyes. 

" Sir," said he, " you have twice conquered." 
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We left the spot with the greatest amity and 
affection, and re-entered, with a profusion of bows, 
our seyeraljiacres. 

*^ Let ine,^ I said, when I found myself alone 
with my second, ^^ let me thank you most cordially 
for your assistance ; and allow me to. cultivate an 
acquaintance so singularly begun« I lodge at the 
Hotel de , Rite de Rivdi ; my name is 

_ * 

Pelham. Your's is—** 

** Thornton," replied my countryman. <* I will 
lose no time in profiting by an offer of acquaintance 
which does me so much honour.**^ 

With these and varioutt other fine speeches, we 
employed the time till I was set down at my hotel; 
and my companion, drawing his cloak round him, 
departed on foot, to fulfil (he said, with a mysterious 
air) a certain assignation in the FavUbourg St. Ger^' 
fnavn, 

I said to Mr. Thornton, that I would give him 
many reasons for fighting after I had fought. As 
I do not remember that I ev^r did, and as I am 
very unwilling that they should be lost, I am now 
going to bestow them on the reader. It is true that 
I fought a tradesman. His rank in life made such 
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an action perfectly gratuitous on my part^ and to 
many people perhaps perfectly unpardonable. The 
fodlowing was, however, my view of the question : 
In striking him I had placed myself on his level ; if 
I did so in order to insult him, I had a right also 
to do it in order to give him the only atonement in 
my power : had the insult come sdely fcom him, I 
might then, with some justice, have intrenched 
myself in my superiority of rank^^contempt would 
have been as optional as revenge : but I had left 
myself no alternative in being the aggressor, for if 
my birth was to preserve me from redressing an 
injury, it was also to preserve me from committing 
one. I confess, that the thing would have been 
wholly different had it been an English, instead of 
a French, man ; and this, because' of the different 
view of the nature and importance of the affront, 
which the Englishman would take. No English 
tradesman has an idea of les his d^armes — a blow 
can be returned^ or it can be paid for. 

But in France, neither a set-tOj nor an action for 
assault, would repay the generality of any class 
removed from the poverty of the bos peuple, for so 
great and inexcusable an affront In all countries it 
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is the feelings of the generality of people, that cour- 
tesy, which is the essence of honour, obliges one to 
consult. As in England I should, therefore, have 
paid, «, in France I fought. 

If it be said that a French gentleman would not 
have been equally condescending to a French 
tradesman, I answer that the former would never 
have perpetrated the only insult for which the 
latter might think there could be only one atone* 
ment. Beades, even if this objection held good, 
there is a difference between the duties of a native 
and a stranger. In receivings the advantages of a 
foreign xx)untry, one ought to be doubly careful 
not to give offence, and it is therefore doubly in- 
cumbent upon us to redress it when given. To 
the feelings of the person I had offended, there was 
but one redress. Who can blame me if I granted 
it? 



1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

£rat homo ingeniosus, acutus, acer, et qui plurimom et saUs 
haberet et feUis, nee candoris minus. 

Pliky. 

I so not know a more difficult chmracter to 
desorU^e than Lord Vincent's. Did I imitate 
certam writers, wlio think that the whole art of 
pourtraying individitBl character is to seize hold of 
some prominent peculiarity, and to introduce this 
distinguishing trait, in all times and in all scenes, 
the difficulty would be removed. I should only 
have to present to the reader a man, whose con- 
versation was nothing but alternate jest and quota- 
tion-^-^ due union of Yorick and Partridge. This 
would, however, be rendering great injustice to the 
character I wish to delineate. There were times 
when Vincent was earnestly engrossed in discussion 
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in which -a jest rarely escaped hinf, and quotation 

was introduced only as a serious illustration, not ais 
a humorous peculiarity. He possessed great mis- 

cdlaneouB erudition, and a memory perfectly sur* 

• 

prising for its fidelity and extent He was a 
severe critic, and had a peculiar art of quoting 
from each author he reviewed, some part that par* 
tlcularly told against him. Like most men, in the 
theory of philosophy he was tcderably rigid ; in 
its practice, more than tolerably loose. By his 
tenets you would have considered him a very Cato 
for stubbornness and sternness : yet was he a very 
diild in bis concession to the whim of the moment 
Fond of meditation and research, he was still 
fonder of mirth and amusement ; and while he was 
among the most instructive) he Was also the boonest 
of companions. When alone with me, or with 
men whom he imagined like me, his pedantry (for 
more or less, he always teas pedantic) took only a 
jocular tone ; with the mvarttor the bd esprit^ it 
became grave, searching, and sarcastic. He was 
father a contradicter than a favourer of ordinary 
opinions : and this, perhaps^ led him not linoften 
into paradox ; yet was there much soundness, even 
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ia his most yehement notions, and the strength of 
foind which made him think only for himself, was 
visible in^ ail the productions it created^ I have 
hitherto only given his conversation in one of its 
moods ; henceforth I shall be just enough occa^ 
sbnally to be duU, and to present it sometimes to^ 
the reader in a graver tone. 

Buried deep beneath the ^rface of his character, 
was a hidden, yet a restless ambition : but this was 
perhaps, at present, a secret even to himself. We 
know not our own characters till time teaches us 
self-knowledge: if we are wisCy we may thank 
ourselves ; if we are greaty we must thank fortune* 

It was this insight into Vincent's nature which 
drew us closer together. I recognized in the man, 
who as yet was only plajring a part, a resemblance 
to myself, while he, perhaps, saw at times tliat I 
was somewhat better than the voluptuary, and 
somewhat wiser than the coxcomb, which were all 
that at present it suited me to appear. 

In person, Vincent was ^hort, and though not 
ill — ^yet ungracefully made — but his countenance 
was singularly fine. His qres were dark, bright 
and penetrating, an4 ids forehead (high and 
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thoughtful) corrected the playful smile of his 
mouth) which might otherwise have ^ven to his 
features too great an expression of levity. He 
was not positively ill dressed, yet be paid no atten- 
tion to any external art, except cleanliness. His 
usual, garb was a brown coat, much too large for 
him, a coloured neckcloth, a spotted waistcoat, 
grey trowsers, and siiort gaiters: add to these 
gloves of most unsullied doeskin, and ^ curiously 
thick c^ne, and the portrait is complete. 

In manners, he was civil, or rude, familiar, or 
distant, just as the whim seized him ; nev^ was 
there any address less common, and less artifidal. 
What a rare gift, by the by, is that of manners ! 
how difficult to define— how much more difficult to 
impart! Better for a man to possess tliem^ than 
wealth, beauty, or talent ; they will more than 
supply all. No attention is too minute, no labour 
too exaggerated, which tends to perfect them. He 
who enjoys their advantages in the highest degree, 
viz., he who can please, penetrate, persuade, as the 
object may require, possesses the subtlest secret of 
the diplomatist and the statesman, and wants 
nothing but opportunity to l^eoome ^^ great.^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Le pUdsii de la 8oci6t^ entre les amis se cultive par une ressem- ^ 
blance de go^t sur ce qui regarde les moeurs, et par quelque differ- 
ence d'opiniims sur les sciences ; par ]k ou Ton s'afifermit dans ses 
sentiments^ ou Ton s'exerce et Ton s'instruit par la dispute. 

La Bbuyeke. 

There was a party at Monsieur de V-^-^— ^-e's, 
to which Vincent and myself were the only En* 
glishmen invited : accordingly as the Hotel de V. 
was in the same street as my hotel, we dined toge- 
ther at my rooms, and walked from thence to the 
lainister^s house. 

The party was as stiff and formal as such assem- 
Uies invariably are, and we were both delighted 

when we espied Monsieur d' A , a man of much 

conversational talent, and some celebrity as an 
ultra writer, farming a little group in one corner 
of the room. 

We took advantage of our acquaintance with 
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the urbane Frenchman to join his party ; the con* 
versation turned almost entirely on literary subjects. 
Allusion being made to Schlegel's History of Lite- 
rature, and the severity with which he speaks of 
Helvetius, and the philosophers of his school, we 
be^an to discuss what harm the free-thinkers in 
philosophy had effected. 

" For my part/!* said Vincent, " I am not able 
to divine why we are supposed, in works where 
there is much truth, and little falsehood, much 
good, and a little evil, to see only the evil and the 
falsehood, to the utter exclusion of the truth and the 
good. All men whose minds are sufficiently laborious 
or acute to love the reading of metaphysical inqui- 
ries, will by the same labour and acuteness separate 
the chaff from the com — the false from the true. 
It is the young, the light, the superficial, who are 
easily misled by error, and inci^able of discerning 
its fallacy ; but tell me, if it is the light, the youtig, 
the superficial, who are in the habit of reading the 
abstruse and subtle speculations of the philosopher. 
No, no! believe me that it 'is ^ very studks 
Monsieur ScJdegel recommends^ which do harm 
to morality and virtue ; it is ihestvdy of literature 
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Uselfy the play, the poem, the novel, which all 
minds, however frivolous, can enjoy and under^ 
stand, that constitute the real foes to religion and 
moral improvement.'" 

'* Ma foi^ cried Monsieur de G., (who was a 
little writer, and a great reader of romances) " why, 
you would not deprive us of the politer hterature, 
you would not bid us shut up our novels, and burn 
our theatres.'^ 

** Certainly not!" replied Vincent; ^* and it 
is in this particular that I differ from certain 
modem philosophers of our own country, 
for whom, for the most part, I entertain the 
highest ven^ation, I would not deprive life of a 
angle grace, or a single enjoyment, but I would 
counteract whatever is pernicious in whatever is 
elegant ; if among my flowers there is a snake, I 
would not root up my flowers, I would kill the 
snake. Thus, who are they that derive from fiction 
and literature a prejudicial effect ? We have seen 
already — ^the light and superficial ; — hat who are 
, they that derive profit from them? — they who 
^njoy well regulated and discerning inipds. Who 
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pleasure ? — aU mankind ! Would it not therefore be 
better, instead of depriving some of profit, and sil 
of pleasure^ by banishing poetry and fiction from 
our Utopia, to correct the minds which find evil, 
where, if they were properly instructed,' they 
would find good ? Whether we agree with Hel- 
vetius, that all men are bom with an equal capa- 
city of improvement, or merely go the length with 
all other metaphysicians, that education can im- 
prove the human mind to an extent yet incalcu- 
lable, it must be quite clear, that we can give 
sound views instead of fallacies^ and make common 
truths as easy to discern and adopt as comm<Ni 
errors. But if we effect this, which we all allow is 
so easy, with our children ; if we strengdien their 
minds, instead of weakening them, and clear their 
Vision, rather than confuse it, from that moment, 
we remove the prejudicial effects of fiction, and just 
as we have taught them to use a knife, without, 
cutting their fingers, we teach them to make use of 
fiction without perverting it to their prejudice. Whai 
philosopher was ever hurt by reading the novels « 
of Crebillon, or seeing the comedies of Moli^i^ ? 
You understand me, then, Monsieur de G., I do, it 
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is true, think that polite literature (as it is termed,) 
is prejudicial to the superficial, but for that reason, 
I would not do away with the literature, I would 
do away with the superficial.*^ 

« I deny," said M. D^A , « that this is so 

easy a task — ^you cannot make all men wise." 

** No^'* replied Vincent; " but you can all 
children^ at least to a certain extent. Since you 
cannot deny the prodigious effects of education, 
you mu^ allow that they will, at least, give com- 
mon sense ; for if they cannot do this, they can do 
nothing. Now common sense is all that is neces- 
sary to distinguish what is good and evil, whether 
it be in life t>r in books : but then your education 
must not be that of public teaching and private 
fooling; you must not counteract the effects of 
common sense by instilling prejudice, or encou- 
raging weakness ; your education may not be car- 
ried to the utmost goal : but as far as it does go you 
must see that the road is clear. Now, for instance, 
with regard to fiction, you must not first, as is 
done in all modern education, admit the disease, 
and then dose with warm water to expel it ; you 
must not put fiction into your child's hands, and 

VOL. I.. F 
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not give him a single principle to guide his judg- 
ment respecting it, till his mind has got wedded to 
the poison, and too weak, by its long use, to digest 
the antidote. No; first fortify his intellect by 
reason, and you may then please his fancy by 
fiction. Do not excite his imagination with love 
and glory, till you can instruct his judgment as to 
what love and glory are. Teach him, in short, to 
refkcty before you permit him full indulgence to 
iffiagine.'^ 

Here there was a pause. Monsieur D'A— 
looked very ill-pleased, and poor Monsieur de 
G7- — - thought that somehow or other his romance 
writing was called into question. In order to 
soothe them, I introduced some subject which per- 
mitted a little national flattery ; , the conversation 
then, turned insensibly on the character of the 
French people. 

" Never,'' said Vincent, " has there been a 
character more often described— never one less un- 
derstood, you have been termed spperficial. I 
think, of all people, thiat you least deserve the accu- 
sation. With regard to the/srze?, your philosophers, 
your mathematicians, your mea of science, are 
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coDsulted by those of other nations, as some of their 
profoundest authorities. With regard to the many, 
the charge is still more unfounded. Compare your 
mob, whetherof gentlemen or plebeians, to those of 
Germany, Italy — even England — and I own, in 
spite of my national prepossessions, that the com- 
parison is infinitely in your favour. The country 
gentlemen, the lawyer, the petit maitre of England, 
are proverbially; inane and ili-informed. With 
you, the classes of society that answer to those 
respective grades, have much information in lite- 
rature, and often not a little in science. In like 
manner, your tradesmen, your mechanics, your ser- 
vants, are, beyond all measure^ of larger, better cul- 
tivated, and less prejudiced minds than those ranks 
in England. The fact is, that all with you pretend 
to be savcmSy and this is the chief reason why you 
have been censured as shallow. We see your fine 
gentleman, or your petit bourgeois, give, himself the 
airs of a critic or a philosopher ; and because he is 
neither a Scaliger nor a Newton, we forget that 
he is only the bourgeois or the peiU maitre, and set 
down all your philosophers and critics with the 
censure of superficiality, which this, shallow incU-^ 
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vidual of a shallow order may justly have deserved. 
We, the English, it is true, do not expose ourselves 
thus : our dandies, our tradesmen, do not vent se- 
cond rate philosophy on the human mind, nor on Us 
heaux arts : but why is this ? Not because they are 
betted informed than their correspondent ciphers in 
France, but because they are much worse; not 
because they can say a great deal more on the sub- 
ject, but because they can say nothing at all.^' 

** You do us more than justice,** said Monsieur 
D'A ', ^* in this instance: are you disposed to 
do us justice also in another ? It is a favourite 
propensity of your countrymen to accuse us of 
heartlessness and want of feeling. Think you that 
this accusation is deserved ?" 

** By no means,**' replied Vincent. " The same 
cause that brought on the erroneous censure we 
have before menticmed, appears to me also to 
have created this ; viz. a sort of Palais Royci 
vanity, common to all your nation, which induces 
ydu to make as much display at the shop window 
as possible. You show great cordiality, and even 
enthusiasm, to strangers ; you turn your back on 
them — ^you forget them. ^ How heartless !' cry we. 
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Not at all! The English show no cordiality^ 
no enthusiasm to strangers, it is true : but they 
equally] turn their backs on them, and equally 
forget them ! The only respect, therefore, in which 
they differ from you, is the previous kindness : now 
if we are to receive strangers, I can really see no 
reason why we are not to be as civil to them as 
possible ; and so far from imputing the desire to 
please them to a bad heart, }, think it a thousand 
times more amiable and benevolent than telling 
them, d PAnglaise^ by your morosity and reserve, 
that you do not care a pin what becomes of them. 
If I am only to walk a mile with a man, why 
should I not make that mile as pleasant to him as 
I can ; or why, above all, if I choose to be sulky, 

and tell him to go and be d d, am I to swe]^ 

out my chest, colour with conscious virtue, and 
cry, see what a good heart I have ? 

" Ah, Monsieur D'A , since benevolence is 

inseparable from all morality, it must be clear 
that there is a benevolence in little things as well as 
in great ; and that he who strives to make his fellow 
creatures happy, though only for an instant, is a 
much better man than he who is indifferent to, or. 
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(what is worse) despises, it; Nor do I, to say truth, 
see that kindness to an acquaintance is at all de^ 
structive>to sincerity to a friend: on the contrary, 
I have yet to learn, that you are (according to the 
customs of your country) worse friends, worse 
husbands, or worse fathers than we are T 

" What !" cried I, ^< you forget yourself, Vin- 
cent How can the > private ^virtues be cultivated 
without a coal fire? Is not domestic affection 
a synonymous 1^-m with domestic hearth ? and 
where- ido you find either, except in honest old 
England P'* 

** True,^ replied Vincent ; *' and it is certainly 
impossible for a father and his family to be as fond 
of eath other on a bright day in the TuUlerieSj or 
at Versailles^ with musi6 and dancing, and fresh 
air, as they would be in a back parlour, by a smoky 
hearth, occupied entirely by le bon pire^ et ia 
bornie mire ; while the poor little children sit at 
the other end of the table, whispering and shiver- 
ing, debarred the vent of all natural spirits, for 
fear of making a noise ; and strangely uniting the 
idea of the domestic hearth with that of a hob- 
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goblin, and the association of dear papa with that 
of a birch rod.'' 

We all laughed at this reply, and Monsieur 

D'A , rising to depart, said, ^* Well, well, 

milordy your countrymen are great generalizers 
in philosophy ; they reduce human actions to two 
grand touchstones. All hilarity, they consider the 
sign of a shallow mind ; and all kindness, the 
token of a false heart." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Quia sapiens bono 



Confidat firagilL . 

Seneca^ 

€^mmatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

HOR. 



When I first went to Paris, I took a French 
master^ to perfect me in the Parisian pronunciation. 
This " Haberdasher of Pronouns" was a person of 
the name of Margot. He was a tall, solemn man, 
with a face of the most imperturbable gravity. He 
would have been inestimable as an undertaker. 
His hair was of a pale yellow ; you would have 
thought it had caught a bilious complaint from his 
complexion ; the latter was^ indeed, of so sombre a 
saffron, that it looked as if ten livers had been 
forced into a jaundice, in order to supply its colour. 
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His forehead was high, bald, and very narrow. 
His cheekbones were extremely prominent^ and his 
cheeks so thin, that they seemed happier than 
Py ramus and Thisbe, and kissed each other inside 
without any separation or division. His face was 
as sharp and almost as long as an inverted pyramid, 
and was garnished on either side by a miserable 
half starved whisker, which seemed scarcely able to 
maintain itself, amid the general symptoms of 
atrophy and decay. This charming countenance 
was supported by a figure so long, so straight, so 
shadowy, .that you might have taken it for the 
monument in a consumption. 

But the chief characteristic of the mian was the 
utter and wonderful gravity I have before spoken 
of. You could no more have coaxed a smile out of 
his countenance, than you could out of the poker, 
and yet Monsieur Margot was by no means a 
melancholy man. He loved his joke, and hts 
wine, and his dinner, just as much as if he had 
been of a fatter frame ; and it was a fine specimen 
of the practical antithesis, to hear a good story, 
or a jovial expression^ leap friskily out of that long,' 
curved mouth; it was at once a paradox and a 

F 8 
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bathos*— it was the mouise coining out of its hole in 
Ely Cathedral. 

I said that this gravity was M. Margot's 
most eq;>eeial characteristic. I forgot :«-*he had two 
others equally remarkable ; the one was an ardent 
admiration for the chivalrous, the .other an ardent 
admiration for himself. Both of these are traits 
common enough in a Frenchman, but in Mons. 
Margot< their excesses rendered them uncommon. 
He was a most ultra specimen of 7^ chevalier 
amour euao — a mixture of Don Quixote and the Due 
de Lauzun, Whenever he spoke ^of the present 
tense, even en professeury he always gave a sigh to 
the preterite, and an anecdote of Bayard ; when- 
ever he conjugated a verb, he paused to tell me 
that the favourite one of his female pupils was 
je t^aime. 

In short, he had tales of his own good fortune, and 
of other people's brave exploits, which, without much 
exaggeration, were almost as long, and had perhaps 
as little substance as himself ; but the former was 
his favourite topic : to hear him, one would 4iave 
imagined that his face, in borrowing the sharpness 
of the needle, had borrowed also its attraction ; — 
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and th en the prettiness 6f Mons. Margot^s mo- 
desty ! 

^ It is very extraordinary/' said he, *^ very ex- 
traordinary, for I have no time to gitre myself np 
to those a^airs ; it is not, Monsieur, as if I had 
your leisure to employ all the little preliminary 
arts of creating la belle passion. Norij Mcmsieur, 
I go to churchy to the play, to the Tuilleries, for a 
brief relaxation — ^and me voUd partout dccabli 
with my good fortune. I am not handsoniie. 
Monsieur, at least, not very; it is true, that I have 
expression, a certain air nohkj (my first cousin. 
Monsieur, is the Chevalier de Margot) and above 
all, de l&me in my physiognomy ; the women love 
soul, Monsieur — something intellectual and spiri- 
tual always attracts them ; yet my success certainly ' 
is singular.*^' 

^* Bah ! Monsieur^ replied I : " 'with dignity, 
expression, and soul ! how could the heart of any 
French woman resist you ? No, you do yourself 
injustice. It was said of Caesar, that he was great 
witliout an effort ; much more, then, may Monsieur 
Margot be happy without an exertion." 
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<* Ah, Monsieur !'* rejoined the Frenchman, 
still looking 

<^ As wealr, as earnest, and as gravely oat 
As sober Lanesbro* dandng with the gout." 

^^ ah, Monsieur, there is a depth and truth in 
your remarks, worthy of Montaigne. As it is im<i> 
possible to account for the caprices of women, so 
it is impossible for ourselves to analyze the merit 
they discover in us ; but. Monsieur, hear me^at 
the house where I lodge, there is an English lady 
en pension. Eh Jnen^ Monsieur j you guess the rest : 
she has taken a caprice for me, and this very night 
she will admit me to her apartment. She is very 
handsome, — Ah qu^eUe est beUe, une joUe petite 
bouche, tme denture ibhuissa/nte, wn nez tout ifaU 
grec^ in fine, quite a bouton de rose,*' 

I expressed my envy at Monsieur Margof s good 
fortune^ and when he had sufficiently dilated upon ' 
it, he withdrew. Shortly afterwards Vincent en- 
tered — '^ I have a dinner invitation for both of us 
to-day/' said he ; *^ you will come ?" 

** Most certainly," replied I; " but who is the 
person we are to honour ?" 
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^* A Madame Laurent," replied Vincent ; ** one 
of those ladies only found at Paris, who live upon 
anything rather than their income. She keeps a 
tolerable table, haunted with Poles, Russians, 
Austrians, and idle Frenchmen, peregrmce gentis 
amcBfium hospitium. As yet, she has not the 
happiness to be acquainted with any Englishmen, 
(though she boards one of our countrywomen) and 
(as she is desirous of making her fortune as soon as 
possible) she is very anxious of having that honour. 
She has heard vast reports of our wealth and 
wisdom, and flatters herself that we are so many 
ambulatory Indies : in good truth, a Frenchwoman 
thinks she is never in want of a fortune as long as 
there is a rich fool in the world. 

^' < Stultitiam paduntur, opes,' 

is her hope ; and 

<< ^ Ut tuforiunam, sic nos te, Celse, feremus,* 

is her motto." 

" Madame Laurent !" repeated I, ^ why, surely 
that is the name of Mons. Margot's landlady." 
I hope not,'' cried Vincent, " for the sake of 
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our dmner; he reflects no credit on her good 
cheer — 

" ^ Who eats fat dinners, should himself be fat.* ** < 

" At all events,'* said I, " we can try the good 
lady for once. I am very anxious to see a country- 
woman of ours, probably the very one you speak 
of, whom Mons. Margot eulogizes in glowing 
colours, and who has, moreover, taken a violent 
fancy for my solemn preceptor. What think you 
of that, Vincent ?'' 

*^ Nothing extraordinary,'* replied Vincent; 
" the lady only exclaims with the moralist — 

<< < Love, virtue, valour, yea, all human charms, 
Ate shrunk and centred in that heap of bones. 
Oh ! ther& are wondrous beauties in the ffrave !\ ** 

V,'. ■ 

I made some punning rejoinder, and we sallied 
^ out to earn an appetite in the Tuilleries for Ma- 
dame Laurent's dinner. 

At the hour of half-past five we repaired to our 
engagement. Madame Laurent received us with 
the most evident satisfaction, and introduced us 
forthwith to our countrywoman. She was a pretty, 
fair, shrewd looking person, with an eye and lip 
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which, unless it greatly belied her, showed her 
much more inclined, as an amrnite, to be merry and 
wise, than honest and true. 

Presently Monsieur Margot made his appear- 
ance. Though very much surprised at seeing me, 
he did not appear the least jealous of my atten- 
tions to bis inamorata. Indeed, the good gentle- 
man was far too much pleased with himself to be 
susceptible of the suspicions common to less for- 
tunate lovers. At dinner I sat next to the pretty 
Englishwoman, whose name was Green. 

** Monsieur Margot," said I, " has often spoken 
to me of you before I had the happiness of being 
personally convinced how true and unexaggerated 
were his sentiments.'' 

*^ Oh-r cried Mrs. Green, with an arch laugh, 
** you are acquainted with Monsieur Margot, 
then ?'' 

" I have that honour,'* said I. ** I receive from 
him every morning lessons both in love and lan- 
guages. He is perfect master of both,'' 

Mrs. Green burst out into one of those peals so 
peculia(rly British. 
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" Ahj le pauvre Professewr r cried she. " He is 
too absurd !^ 

" He tells me "' said I, gravely, " that he is 
quite accabU with his bonnes Jbrttmes — ^possibly he 
flatters himself that even you are not perfectly in- 
accessible to his addresses/' 

" Tell me, Mr. Pelham,^* said the fair Mrs. 
Green, *' can you pass by this street about half 
past twelve to-night ?'^ 

** I will make a point of doing so,^ replied I, 
not a little surprised by the remark. 

" Do,'' said she, *' and now let us talk of old 
England." 

When we went away I told Vincent of my ap- 
pointment. 

** What r said he, " eclipse Monsieur Margot ! 
Impossible!" 

" You are right," replied I, " nor is it my hope; 
there is some trick afloat of which we may as well 
be spectators." 

« 

** De tout mon cceur r answered Vincent ; '* let 
us go till then to the Duchesse de G— — ." I 
assented, and we drove to the Rtie de . 
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The Duchesse de G ■ was a fine relict of 

the ancien rigime — tall and stately^ with her own 
grey hair cr^Sy and surmounted by a high cap of 
the most dazzling blonde. She had been one of 
the earliest emigrants^ and had stayed for many 
months with my mother^ whom she professed to 
rank amongst her dearest friends. The duchesse 
possessed to perfection'^ tliat singular melcmge of 
ostentation and ignorance which was so peculiar 
to the ante-revolutionists. She would talk of tb^ 
last tragedy with the emphatic tone of a connois- 
seur, in the same breath that she would ask, with 
Marie Antoinette, why the poor people were so 
clamorous for bread when they might buy such 
nice cakes for two-pence a-piece ? " To give you 
an idea of the Irish,'^ said she one day to an inqui- 
sitive marquess, " know that they prefer potatoes 
to mutton !^ 

. Her aoH/rhs were among the most agreeable at 
Paris — she united all the rank and talent to be 
found in the ultra party, for she professed to be 
quite a female Maecenas ; and whether it was a ma- 
thematician or a romance-writer, a naturalist or a 
poet, she held open house for all, and conversed 
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with each with equal fluency and self-satisfac- 
tion. 

A new play had just been acted,, and the conver- 
sation, after a few preUminary haverings, settled 
upon it. 

** You see," said the duchesse, ^* that we have 
actors, ^ou authors ; of what avail is it that you 
boast of a Shakspeare, since your Liseton^ great as 
he is, cannot be compared with our Talma ?^ 

" And yet," said I, preserving my gravity With 

> 

a pertinacity, which nearly made Vincent and the 
rest of our compatriots assembled lose their's, 
^* Madame must allow, that there is a striking 
resemblance in their persons, and the sublimity of 
their acting ?** 

*^ Powr fo, fen conviensy^ rfeplied this ^ cri1k[ue 
de VEcoU d^s Femmea? ** Mais cepe^idant Lise- 
ton n'a pas la Nature ! T&me I la grandeur de 
Talma P* 

*^And will you then allow us no actors of 
merit ?^ asked Vincent. 

" Mais am! — dans le genre comiqae, par ex- 
emple^ voire Imffb Keam met dix Jins plus d^esprU 
et de drolkrie dans ses roles qtie La Porte! 
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*^ The impartial and profound judgment of Ma- 
dame admits of np further discussion on this point/' 
said I. ^^ What does she think of the present 
state c^ our dramatic literature P 

** Why,'^ replied Madame, " you have many 
great poets, but when they write for the stage they 
lose themselves entirely ; your Valter Scote's play 
of RobeRoi is > very inferior to his novel of the 



same name.^^ 



**It is a great pity,'' 6aid Ij " that Byron did 
not turn hisr Ghilde Harold into a tragedy^— it has 
so much energy-^actuM — variety P' 

** Very true," said Madame, with a sigh ; " but 
the tn^eciy is, aft^ all, only suited tio our nation — 
we alone carry it 'to perfection.^ 

** Yet,*' said I, " Gotdotii wrote ajbw fine trage* 
diesr V 

*< Eh Uen, r isaid Madame, ^^ one rose does not 
constitute a garden !^ 

And satisfied with this remark. &»>»«« «,- 
va/rUe turned to a celebrated traveller to discuss 
with him the chance of discovering the North Pole. 

There were one or two cleyer Englishmen pre- 
sent ; Vincent and I jdined them. 
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^*Have you met the Persian prince yet?^ 
said Sir George Lynton to me ; ^< he is a man of 
much talent, and great desire of knowledge. He 
intends to publish his observations on Paris, and I 
suppose we shall have an admirable supplement to 
Montesquieu's Lettres Persmmes r 

** I wish we had," said Vincent : " there are few 
better satires on a civilized country than the ob- 
servations of visitors less polished ; while on the 
contrary the civilized traveller, in describing the 
manners of the American barbarian, instead of 
conveying ridicule upon the visited, points the sar- 
casm on the visitor ; and Tacitus could not have 
thought of a finer or nobler satire on the Koman 
luxuries than that insinuated by his treatise on the 
Grerman simplicity." 

" What/' said Monsieur D^E (an intelli- 

gent cUdevant Smigrf)^ " what pohtical writer is 
generally esteemed as your best ?" 

" It is difficult to say," replied Vincent, " since 
with so many parties we have many idols; but I 
think I might venture to name fiolingbroke as 
among the most popular. Perhaps, indeed, it 
would be difficult to select a name more frequently 
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quoted and discussed than his; and yet his poli- 
tical works are the least valuable part of his 
remains; and though they contain many lofty 
sentiments^ and many beautiful yet scattered 
truths, they were written when legislation, most 
debated, was least understood, and ought to be 
admired rather as excellent for the day than esti- 
mable in themselves. The life of Bolingbroke 
Would convey a juster moral than all his writings : 
and the author who gives us a full and impartial 
memoir of that extraordinary . man, will have 
afforded both to the philosophical and political 
literature of England one of its greatest deside- 
ratums." 

" It seems to me," said Monsieur D'E , 

" that your national literature is peculiarly deficient 
in biography — am I right in my opinion ?"' 

^ Indubitably !^' said Vincent ; " we have not a 
single work that can be considered a model in 
biography, (excepting, perhaps, Middleton^s Life 
of Cicero.) This brings on a remark I have 
often made in distinguishing your philosophy from 
ours. It seems to me that you who excel so 
admirably in biography, memoirs, comedy, satiri- 
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cal obsertation on peculiar classes, and pointed 
aphorisms, are fonder of considering man in his 
relation to society and the active commerce of the 
world, than in the more abstracted and metaphy- 
sical operations of the mind. Our writers, on the 
contrary, love to indulge rather in abstruse specu- 
lations on their species — ^to regard man in an ab- 
stract and isolated point of view, and to see him 
think alone in his chamber, while you prefer 
beholding him act with the multitude in the 
world;' 

'^ It must be allowed,'^ said Monsieur D'E ^t, 

" that if this be true, our philosophy is the most 
useful, though yours may be the most profound." 

Vincent did not reply. 

" Yet," said Sir George Lynton, ** there will 
be a disadvantage attending your writings of this 
description, which, by diminishing their ged^ral 
applicability, diminish their general vitUity. Works 
which treat upon man in his relation to society, can 
only be strictly applicable so long as that relation 
to society treated upon continues. For instance, 
the play which satirizes a particular class, however 
deep its reflections and accurate its knowledge 
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upon the subject satirized, must necessarily be ob- 
solete \vhen the class itself has become so. The 
political pamphlet, admirable for one state, may be 
absurd in another ; the novel which exactly de- 
lineates the present age may seem strange and un- 
familiar to the next ; and thus works which treat of 
men relatively, and not man in se, must often confine 
their popularity to the age and even the country 
in which they were written. While on the other 
band, the work which treats of man himself, which 
seizes, discovers, analyzes the human mind, as 
it is, whether in the ancient or the modern, the 
savage or the European, must evidently be ap- 
plicable, and consequently useful, to all times and 
aH nations. He who discovers the circulation of 
the blood, or the origin of ideas, must be a philo- 
sopher to every people who have veins or ideas ; but 
he who even most successfully delineates the man- 
ners of one country, or the actions of one indivi- 
dual, is only the philosopher of a single country, or 

a single age. If, Monsieur D'E 1, you will 

condescend to consider this, you will see perhaps 
that the philosophy which treats of man in his re- 
lations is not so useful, because neither so perma- 
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nent nor so invariable, as that which treats of man 
in himself."* 

I was now somewhat weary of this conversation, 
and though it was not yet twelve, I seized upon 
my appointment as an excuse to depart — accord- 
ingly I rose for that purpose. " I suppose," said 
I to Vincent, " that you will not leave your dis- 
cussion.'" 

" Pardon me," said he, ** amusement.is quite as 
profitable to a man of sense as metaphysics. 
Alions.'" 

* Yet Hume holds the coDOaxj oplnlmi to diia, tad coDtdden a 
good comedy more durable tb*n ■ ^item of philoeophy. Hume ii 
light, if by ■ Bysiem of philoaophy ia undencaod — a pile of gatmt*, 
&lie but plausible, set up by one sge to be dcMioyed by the dcxL 
Ingenuity cannot rescue error trom obUvton i bitt the moment Wii. 
dgm hM diwoveied Trolli, ihe lu* obtained immortality. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I was in this terrible itftuation when the basket stopt. 

Oriental TcUes^HUtory of the Basket, 

We took our way to the street in which Ma- 
dame Laurent resided. Meanwhile suffer me to 
get rid qfmyaey^ and to introduce you, dear Reader^ 
to my friend. Monsieur Margot, the whole of whose 
adventures were subsequently detailed to me by 
the garrulous Mrs. Green. 

At the hour appointed he knocks at the door 
of my fair countrywoman^ and was careful!}* ad- 
mitted. He was attired in a dressing-gown of 
sea-green silk, in which his long, lean, hungry 
body, looked more like a river pike than any thing 
human. 

^^ Madame," 9idd he, with a solemn air, <^I 

VOL. I. o 
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return you my best thanks for the honour you 
have done me — ^behold me at your feet I" and so 
saying the lean lover gravely knelt down on one 
knee. 

<< Rise, Sir,*^ said Mrs. Green, ^^ I confess that 
you have won my heart ; but that is not all — ^you 
have yet to show that you are worthy of the opinion 
I have formed of you. It is not, Monsieur Mar- 
got, your person that has won me-— no ! it is your 
chivalrous and noble sentiments — prove that these 
are genuine, and you may command all from my 
admiration.^' 

<^ In what manner shall I prove it, Madame,^ 
said Moni^eur Margot, rising, and gracefully 
drawing his sea-green gown more closely round 
him. 

^^By your courage, your devotion, and your 
gallantry ! I ask but one proof-^ — you can give it 
me on the spot You remember, Mondeur, that 
in the days of romance, a lady threw her glove 
upon the stage on which a lion was exhibited, and 
told her lover to pick it up. Monsieur Margot, 
the trial to which I shall put you is less severe. 
Look, (and Mrs. Green threw open the window)^* 
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lock, I tbrov my glove out into' the sti^et-r-de- 
Bceaod £or. it.^ 

^* Your jcommands are my law,^ said the roman- 
tic Margot *• I will go forthwith," and so saying, 
he went to the door. 

"Hold, Sir !" sud the lady, «*it is not by that 
simple manner that you are to descend— ^you must 
go the same way as my glove, out of the wmcbx&J^' 

^^ Out of the window, Madame V* said Monsieur 
Margot, with astcmished solemnity ; '< that is im- 
possible, because this apartment is three stories 
high, and consequently I diall be dashed to 
pieces." 

^^By no means," answered the dame ; " in that 
corner of the room there is a basket, to which 
(already foreseeing your determination) I have 
affixed a rope ; by that basket you shall descend. 
See, Monsieur, what expedients a provident love 
can suggest" 

" H — e— m !" said, very slowly. Monsieur Mar- 
got, by no means liking the airy voyage imposed 
upon him ; « but the rope may break, or your 
hand may suffer it to slip." 

" Feel the rope^" cried the lady, " to satisfy 

G S 
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you as to your first doubt ; and, as to the second, 
can you — -can you imagine that my affections would 
not make me twice as careful of your person as of 
my own. Fie! ungrateful Moinneur Margot! 
fier 

The melancholy chevalier cast a rueful look at 
the basket. ^< Madame," said he, ^ I own that I 
am very averse to the plan you propose : suffer me 
to go down stairs in the ordinary way ; your glove 
can be as easily picked up whether your adorer 
goes out of the door or the window. It is only, 
'Madame, when ordinary means fail that we should 
have recourse to the extraordinary." 

** Begone, Sir r* exclaimed, Mrs. Green ;'* be- 
gone ! I now perceive that your chivalry was only 
a pretence. Fool that I was to love you as I have 
done — ^fool that I was to imagine a hero where I 

now find a •" 

• " Pause, Madame, I will obey you — my heart 
is firm — see that the rope is——" 

^< Gallant Monsieur Margot 1*^ cried the lady: 

^nd going to her dressing-room, she called her 

woman to her assistance. The rope was of the 

most unquestionable thickness, the basket of the 
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most capacious dimensions. The former was fas- 
tened to a strong hook — and the latter lowered. 

^^ I go, Madame,*^ said Monsieur Margot, feel- 
ing the rope ; ^^ but it really is a most dangerous 
exploit.'' 

^^ Go, Monsieur ! and the God of St. Louis 
befriend you !" 

^^ Stop I'' said Mon^eur Margot, ^^ let me fetch 
my coat: the night is cold, and my dressing-gown 
thin." 

^ Nay, nay, my Chevalier,'' returned the dame^ 
^* I love you in that gown : it ^ves you an air of 
grace and dignity, quite enchanting." 

" It will give me my death of cold, Madame,'' 
said Monsieur Margot, earnestly. 

*^ Bah !" said the Englishwoman : *^ what knight 
ever feared cold ? Besides, you . mistake ; the 
night is warm, and you look so handsome in your 
gown." 

" Do I !" said the vain Monsieur Margot, with 
an iron expression of satisfaction; ^^ if that is the 
case, I will mind it less; but may I return by the 
door?" 

^^ Yes," replied the lady ; ** you see that I do 
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not requh^ too much from yoiir devotion- 
enter,'' 

^' Behold me !" said the French majster, inserts 
ing his body into the basket, which immediately 
began to descend. 

The hour and the police of course made the 
street empty ; the lady's handkerchief waved in 
token of encouragement iuid triumph. When the 
baisket w«i within five yiards of the ground, Mrs. 
Green cried to her lover, who had hitherto been 

devating his serious oottntenaiice towards her, in 
sober, yet gallant sadnesst^ 

^^Look, look. Monsieur ^^ straight before 
you." 

The lover turned rounds as rapidly as fab habits 
would allow him, and at that instant the window 
wad fidiut, the light extinguished, and the basket 
JUrre^ted. There stood Monsieur Margot, uj^ghtin 
the basket, and there stopped the basket, motion- 
less in the air. 

What were liie exact reflections of Momdeur 
Margot, in that position, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine, because be never favoured me with them; 
but about an hour afterwards, Vincent and I (who 
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had been ddayed on the road), strolling up the 
street, according to our appointment, perceived, by 
the dim lamps, some opaque body leaning against 
die wall of Madame Laurent's house, at about the 
distaouce of fifteen' feet from the ground. 

We hastened our st^ towards it; amea^ 
cured and serious voice, which I well knew^ ac- 
costed us^— 

** For GxxiV $ak?, gentlemen, procure me asast- 
ance ; I am the vi<^Um ol a perfidious woman, and 
expect every moment to be precipitated to llie 
earth." 

••Good Heavens !^ said I, " surely it is Mon- 
neur Margot, whom I hear. What are you doii^ 
Oiere?'' 

^^ Shivering with cold,^' answered Moo^eur 
l^argot, in a tcme ti:emulously slow. 

<* But what are you inf for I can see nothibg 
but a dark substance," 

>^ I am in a basket," replied Monsieur Margot, 
<^ and I should be very much obliged to you to let 
me out of it.^ 

« Well— indeed," said Vincent, (for / was too 
much engaged in laughing to give a ready reply,) 
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^< your Chdteau-Margot has but a coed cellar. But 
there are some things in the world easier said than 
done. How are we to remove you to a more desir- 
able place P'* 

" Ah," returned Monsieur Margot, ** how in- 
deed ! There is to be sure a ladder in the porter^s 
lodge long enough to deliver me ; but then, think 
of the gibes and jeers of the porter — it will get 
wind — I shall be ridiculed, gentlemen — I shall be 
ridiculed — and what is worse, I shall lose my 
pupils.'' 

** My good friend," said I, " you had better 
lose your pupils than your life ; and the day-light 
will soon come, and then, instead of being ridiculed 
by the porter, you will be ridiculed by the whole 
street r 

Monsieur Margot groaned. " Go, then^ my 
friend,'' said he, ^^ procure the ladder ! Oh, those 
she devils ! — what could make me such a fool !" 

Whilst Monsieur Margot was venting his spleen 
in a scarcely articulate mutter, we repaired to 
the lodge, knocked up the porter, communicated 
the accident, and procured the ladder. However, 
an observant eye had been kept upon our proceed^ 
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ings, and the window above was re-opened, though* 
so silently that I only perceived the action. The 
porter, a jolly, bluff, hearty-looking fellow, stood 
grinning below with a lantern, while we set the 
ladder (which only just reached the basket) against 
the wall. 

The chevalier looked wistfully forth, and then, 
by the light of the lantern, we had a fair view of 
his ridiculous figure — ^his teeth chattered woefully, 
and the united cold without and anxiety within, 
threw a double sadness and solemnity upon his 
withered countenance ; the night was very windy, 
and every instant a rapid current seized the un- 
happy sea-green vesture, whirled it in the air, and 
threw it, as if in scorn, over the very face of the 
miserable professor. The constant recurrence of 
this sportive irreverence of the gales-^the high 
sides of the basket, and the trembling agitation of 
the inmate, never too agile, rendered it a work of 
some time for Monsieur Margot to transfer himself 
from the basket to the ladder ; at length, he had 
fairly got out one thin, shivering leg. 

" Thank God V* said the pious professor-^-when 
at that instant the thanksgiving was checked, and^ 

6 3 
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to Monsieiur Margot's inexprefieible astonisfameiit 
and dismay, the basket rose five feet from the lad- 
der, leaving its texiant with one 1^ dangling Cfut, 
like a flag from a balloon. 

The ascent was too rapid to allow Mon^eur 
Margot even time for an exclamation, and it was 
not till he had had sufficient leisure in his present 
elevation to percdive all its consequences, that he 
found words to say, with the most earnest tone 
of thoughtful lamentation, ^^One could not have 
foreseen this !■— it is really extremely distressing— - 
would to God that I could get my leg in, or my 
body out !" 

While we were yet too convulsed with laughter 
to make any comment upon the unlooked-for 
ascent of the luminous Monsieur Margot, the 
basket descended with such force as to dash the 
lantern out of the hand of the porter, and to 
bring the professor so precipitously to the ground, 
that all the bones in his skin rattled audibly ! 

** My God !" said he, ^* I am done for ! — be 
witness how inhumanly I have been murdered." 

We pulled him out of the basket, and carried 
hiqi between us into the porter's lodge ; but the 
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woes of Monsieur Margot were not yet at their 
tennination. The room wascrowded. There was 
Madame. Liaurent,-—there was the German count, 
whom the professor was. teaching French ;— rthere 
was the French viscount, whom he was teaching 
German ; — there were all his fellow-lodgers — the 
ladies whom he had boasted ^— the men he had 
boasted to — ^Don Juan, in the infernal regions, 
could not have met with a more unwelcome set of 
old acquaintance than Monsieur Margot had the 
ha[^nnessof opening his bewildered.eyes upon in 
the porter's lodge. 

** What !" cried they all, " Monsieur Margot, 
is that you wlu) have been frightening us so? We 
thought the house was attacked ; the Russian 
general is at this very moment loading his pistols ; 
lucky for you that you did not choose to stay 
looger in that situation. Pray, Monsieur, what 
could induce ytm to exhibit yourself so, in your 
dressing-gown too, and the night so cold ? 'Ar'n't 
you ashamed of yourself ?'' 

All this, and infinitely more, was levelled against 
the miserable professor, who stood shivering with 
cold and fright; and turning his eyes first upon 
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one, and then on another, as the exclamations dr- 
culated round the room, 

** I do assure you,** at length he began. 

" No, no,'' cried one, "it is of no use explain- 
ing now r 

*^ MaiSj Messieurs/' querulously reconunenced 
the unhappy Margot. 

^^ Hold your tongue," exclaimed Madame Lau- 
rent, '^ you have been disgracing my house/' 

" Mais, Madame^ 6coutez-moi — " 

" No, no," cried the German, " we saw you — 
we saw you." 

" Mais, Monsieur Le Comte'^'* 

• *^ Fie, fie !" cried the Frenchman. 

" MaiSf Mpnsisur Le Vicomfe — '^ 

At this every mouth was opened, and the 
patience of Monsieur Margot being by this time 
exhausted, he flew into a violent rage ; his tormen- 
tors pretended an equal indignation, and at length 
he fought his way out of the room, as fast as his 
shattered bones would allow him, followed by the 
whole body, screaming, and shouting, and scolding, 
and laughing after him. 

The next morning passed without my usual 



\ 
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lesson from Monsieur Margot ; that was natural 
enough : but when the next day^ and the next, 
rolled on, and brought neither Monsieur Margot 
nor his excuse, I began to be uneasj for the poor 
man. Accordingly I sent to Madame Laurent^s 
to inquire after him: judge of my surprise at 
hearing that he had, early the day after his adven- 
ture, left his lodgings with his small possession of 
books and clothes, leaving only a note to Madame 
Laurent, enclosing the amount of his debt to her, 
and that none had since seen or heard of him. 

From that day to this I have never once beheld 
him. The poor professor lost even the little money 
due to him for his lessons — so true is it, that in a 
man of Monsieur Margot's temper, even interest is 
a subordinate passion to vanity. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It is good to be merry and wis^, 

It's good to be honest and tiue ; 
It is good to be off with the old love 

Before you be on with the new. 

Song, 

V 

Okk morning) when I was riding to the Bois de 
B&uihgne (the celebrated place of assignation), in 
order to meet Madame d'Anville, I saw a lady on 
horseback, in the most imminent danger of being 
thrown. Her horse had taken fright at an English 
tandem, or its driver^ and was plunging violently ; 
the lady was evidently much frightened, and 
lost her presence of mind more and more every 
moment. A man who was with her, and who 
could scarcely manage his own horse, appeared to 
be exceedingly desirous, but perfectly unable, to 
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lusnst her ; and a giredt ikumber of people were 
looking on, doing nothing, and saying <^ Grood 
Grod, how dangerous !'^ 

I have always had a great horror of behig a 
bero in scenes, and a still greater antipathy to 
^^ females m distress,^ However, so great is the 
effect q£ sympathy upon the most hardened of us, 
that I stopped for a few moments, first to look on, 
and secondly to assist. Just when a moment's 
delay might have been dangerous, I threw myself 
off my horse, seized her^s with one hand, by the 
rein which she no longer had the strength to hold^ 
and assisted her with the other to dismount. When 
all the peril was over. Monsieur, her companion, 
managed also to find his legs; and I did not, I 
confess, wonder at his previous delay, when I 
discovered that the lady in danger had been his 
wife. He gave me a profusion of thanks, and she 
fldade them more than complimentary by the 
glance which accompanied them. Their carriage 
was in attendance at a short distance behind. 
The husband went for it — I remained with the 
lady. 

<^ Mr, Pelham,'' she said^ " I have heard much 
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of you from my friend Madame D'Ahville, and 
have long been anxious for your acquaintance. I 
did not think I should commence it with so great 
an obligation.** 

Flattered by being already known by name, and 
a subject of previous interest, you may be sure 
that I tried every method to improve the oppor- 
tunity I had gained; and when I handed my new 
acquaintance into her carriage, my pressure of her 
hand was somewhat more than slightly returned. 

'^ Shall you be at the English ambassador's 
to-night?'' said the lady, as they were about to 
shut the door of the carriage. 

^^ Certainly, if you are to be there,*' was my. 
answer. 

'^ We shall meet then," said Madame, and her 
look said more, 

I rode into the Bois ; and giving my horse to' 
my servant, as I came near Passy^ where I was to 
meet Madame D'Anville, I proceeded thither on 
foot. I was just in sight of the spot, and indeed 
of my mamoratay when two men passed, talking 
very earnestly ; they did not remark me, but 
what individual could ever escape my notice? 
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The one was Thornton ; the other — ^who could he 
be ? Where had I seen that pale, but more than 
beautiful countenance before ? I looked again. 
I was satisfied that I was mistaken in my first 
thought; the hair was of a completely different 
colour. " No, no," said I, ^^ it is not he: yet how 
Uke." 

I was distrait and absent during the whole 
time I was with Madame D^Anville.' The face of 
Thomton^s companion haunted me like a dream ; 
and, t6 say the truth, there were also moments 
M4ien the recollection of my new engagement for 
the evening made me tired with that which I was 
enjojring the troublesome honour of keeping; ' 

Madame D'Anville was not slow in perceiving 
the coldness of my behaviour. Though a French- 
woman, she was rather grieved than resentful. 

" you are growing tired of me, my friend,'' sh^ 
said: ^^ and when I consider your youth and 
temptations, I cannot be surprised at it-— yet, I 
own, that this thought gives me much greater pain 
than I could have supposed.'' 

"Bah! ma leUe amie/' cried I, "you deceive 
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yoiirsdtf-^I «dore yoi>*^I sbalkalways sdoie jrou ; 
but iP^geitifng very Jate.^ 

Madtue D^AnvHlejdghed^iOidiee ported. *<Sbe 
ii not half so preitjr or agresBble;'i» she was,'' 
Aougfat I^ as I imouiited :4iiy borsei and raoem- 
Ixffed jmy. appointment at the ambassador's. 

I took unusual pains with my appearance that 
evening, and dcove to- ^heambassadorV hotel in 
ihe .iBuelFaubQUXgi &t. HonoD^y^ full half an hour 
etdier than 1 had, eirer done before. I Jiad been 
aOBetiaie in the rooms ^i^ithout discovering^ ray 
herafaie>of jlhe^moraing. The Duehess of H-^— ^n 
{MUBedifay. 

'< What* a iwondeH^Uy^beaiitii^l ivoman/r^^s^^ 
Mr. Howard de Ho^^i^d (the spee^ secfetery of 
tbe:embaasy) to Mr. Aberton. 

*<Ay,^ answered Aberton, *^bnt to my taste, 
the Duchesse de Perpignan is quite equal to her— 
do you know Jl^r ?" 

<« No— yes !" smd Mr. Hoiward de Ho^^ard ; 
^ that is, not exactly— *not well ;^^ an Englishman 
never owns that he does not know a duchess. 

<^ Hem !^ said Mr. Aberton, thrusting his large 
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bond through his lahk light fanir. ** 'BLetb/^'-^^otLld 
one do anything, do yoa tlatik, in ihut qDiurter ^^ 

^^ I diould think &ne might, with a tolerable 
penon !^ answered the spectral secretary^ lookkig 
down at a pair of most sbadowy stipporters. 

^^ Pray,^' ^said Aberton^ ^* what do yoit think of 
Igss '-^^''^^^ ? they say she k an hdr^te." , 

^< l]4|j|ik of her !'' said the seer^aiy, -who was 
aapdor as^he irras thin, ^^-why^ I Aavcuthoc^bt of 
herr 

^* They ^^y, that fool Felham makis tip to 
Ber.^ (Little did Mr. Abertcm imagine, when>^he 
madetUs remark, that I was dose behf&dhiau) 

^^' I laliould Hot imagine that was^ tfue,^ said the 
secsietary; <^he is so occupied with Madame 
D'AnviHc.'' 

5< Pooh !" said AberU)!], dictacorialfy, ^^^ never 
had any thing to say to him." 

" Why are you so sure ?*' said Mr. Howard de 
Howard. 

^^ Why ? because he never showed any notes from 
her, or ever even said he had a lioMon with her 
himself!" 
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^^ Ah ! that is quite enough !^ said the sedretary. 
'^ But, is not that the Duchesse de Ferpignan ?^ 

Mr* Aberton turned, and so did I — our eyes 
met — ^his fell — ^well they might, after his courteous 
epithet to my name ; however, I had far too good 
an opinion of myself to care one straw about his; 
besides, at that moment, I was wholly lost in my 
surprise and pleasure, in finding that this Duchesse 
de Popignan was no other than my acquaintance 
of the moming. She caught my gaze and smiled 
as she bowed. '^ Now,^ thought I, as I approached 
her, ^^ let us see if we cannot eclipse Mr. Aberton.^ 

All love-making is just the same, and, therefore, 
I shall spare the reader my conversation that even- 
ing. When he recollects that it was Henry 
Pelham who was the gallant, I am persualded that 
he will be pretty certain as to the success. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Alea sequa Torax species oertissima fiirti 

Non contenta bonis, animmn quoque peifida mergit ;— . 

Furca, furax — ^in&mis, inexs, fuxiosa, luina. 

Petr. Dial. 

I DINED the next day at the Fr^res Proven^aux ; 
an excellent restaurateur^s, by-the-by, where one 
gets irreproachable gibier, and meets no En- 
glish. After dinner, I strolled into the various 
gambling houses, with which the Palais Royal 
abounds. 

In one of these, the crowd and heat were so 
great, that I should immediately have retired if I 
had not been struck with the extreme and intense 
expression of interest in the countenance of one of 
the spectators at the rotye et noir table. He was a 
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man about forty years of age ; his complexion was 
dark and sallow ; the features prominent^ and what 
are generally called handsome ; but there was a 
certain sinister expression in his eyes and mouthy 
which rendered the effect of his physiognomy rather 
disagreeable than prepossessing. At a small dis- 
tance from him, and playing, with an air which, in 
its carelessness and vonchcdance^ formed a remarka- 
ble contrast to the painful anxiety of the man I 
have just described, sate Mr* Thoraton. 

At first sight, these two appeared to be the only 
Englishmen present besides myself; I was more 
struck by seeing the former in that scene, than I 
was at meeting Thornton there ; for there was some- 
thizig JUstingui in the mien of the stranger, which 
suited far worse with the appearance of the plao^ 
than the bowrgeoia air and dress of my <A'dtO€mt 
second. 

<' What ! another Englishman ?^ thought I, as I 
turned round and perceived a thick, rough great 
coat, which could possibly belong to no continentid 
shoulders. The wearer was standing directly 
opposite the seat of the swarthy stranger ; his hat 
was slouched over his face ; I moved in order to 
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get a dearer view of his countenance. It was the 
same person I had seen with Thornton that morn- 
ing. Never to this moment have I forgotten the 
stem and feroeious expression with which he was 
gazing upon the keen and agitated features of the 
gmnbler opposite. In the eye and lip there was 
neither pleasure, hatred^ nor scom^ in their simple 
and unalloyed elements ; but each seemed \Aeat 
and minted into one deadly concentration of evil 
passions. 

This man ndther played^ nor spoke, nor 
moved. He appeared utterly insensible of every 
feeling in common with those around. Thare he 
stood, wrapt in his own dark and inscrutable 
thoughts, never, tot one instant, taking his looks 
from the varying countenance which did not ob* 
serve their gaze, nor altering the withering charac- 
tar of their almost demoniacal expression. I could 
not tear myself from the spot. I felt chained by 
some mysterious and undefinable interest ; my 
attention was first diverted into a new channel, by 
a loud exclamation from the dark visaged gambler 
at the table ; it was the first he had uttered, not- 
withstanding his anxiety; and, from the deep^ 
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thrilling tone in which it was expressed, it conveyed 
a keen sympathy with the overcharged feelings 
which it burst from. 

With a trembling hand, he took from an old 
purse the few Napoleons that were still left there. 
He set them all at one hazard, on the rouge. He 
hung over the table with a dropping lip ; his hands 
were tightly clasped in each other; his nerves 
seined strained into the last agony of excitation. 
I ventured to raise my eyes upon the gaze, which 
I JeU must still be upon the gambler — ^there it was 
fixed, and stem as before ; but it now conveyed a 
deeper expression of joy than of the other passions 
which were there met. Yet a joy so malignant 
and fiendish, that no look of mere anger or hatred 
could have so chilled my heart. I dropped my 
eyes. I redoubled my attention to the cards-^the 
last two were to be turned up. < A moment more ! 
—the fortune was to the noir. The stranger had 
lost ! He did not utter a single word. He looked 
with a vacant eye on the long mace, with which 
the marker had swept away his last hopes, with 
his last coin, and then, rising, left the room, and 
disappeared. 
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The other Englishman was not long in following 
him. He uttered a short, low, laugh, unobserved^ 
perhaps, by any one but myself; and, pushing 
through the atmosphere of sctcris and mUle ton^ 
nerres, which filled that pandaemonium, strode 
quickly to the door. I felt as if a load had been 
taken from my bosom, when he was gone. 



VOL- I. ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Reddere peisoxue aai conrenientia cuique. 

Hob. Abs Poet. 



I WAS loitering over my breakfast the next 
morning, and thinking of the last night'^s scene, 
when Lord Vincent was announced. 

" How fares the gallant Pelham t^ said he, as 
he entered the room. 

'^ Why, to say the truth," I replied, " I am 
rather under the influence of blue devils this morn- 
ing, and your visit is like a sun-beam in Novetn- 
ber.'^' 

** A bright thought," said Vincent, " and I shall 
make you a very pretty little poet soon ; publish you 
in a neat octavo, and dedicate you to Lady D e. 
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Pray, by the by, have you ever read her plays ? 
You know they were only privately printed ?'* 

** No,"" said I, (for in good truth, had his lord- 
ship interrogated me touching any other literary 
production, I should have esteemed it a part 
of my present character to return the same 
answer.) 

*^ No !'' repeated Vincent ; " permit me to tell 
you, that you must never seem ignorant of any 
work not published. To be recherchl, one must 
always know what other people don't — and then one 
has full liberty to sneer at the value of what other 
people do know. Renounce the threshold of know- 
ledge. There every new proselyte can meet you. 
Boast of your acquaintance with the sanctum, and 
not one in ten thousand can dispute it with 
you. Have you read Monsieur de C — — 's 
pamphlet ?" 

^* Really," said I, " I have been so busy."' 

" Ahy rrum ami /" cried Vincent, " the greatest 
sign of an idle man is to complain of being busy. 
But you have had a loss : the pamphlet is good. 

C , by the way, has an extraordinary, though 

not an expanded mind ; it is like a citizen's garden 

h2 
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near London : a pretty parterre here, and a Chinese 

pagoda there; an oak tree in one corner^ and a 

mushroom bed in the other. You may traverse 

the whole in a stride ; it is the four quarters of the 

globe in a mole-hilL Yet every thing is good in 

its kind ; and is neither without elegance nor design 

in its arrangement." 

" What do you think,'* said I, " of the Baron 

de , the mmister of ? ' 

Of him !'* replied Vincent — 



ii 



<*« His soul 
Stin sits at §quat, and peqis not from its hole.* 

It is dark and bewildered — ^full of dim visions of 
the ancient regime ; — it is a bat hovering about the 
chambers of an old ruin. Poor, antique little soul ! 
but I will say nothing more about it — 

<« < For who would be satirical 
Upon a thing so very small* 

as the soul of the Baron de ?*' 

Finding Lord Vincent so disposed to the biting 
mood, I immediately directed his rabies towards 
Mr. Aberton, for whom I had a most inexpressible 
contempt. 
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" Aberton,''' said Vincent^ in answer to my . 
question, if he knew that aimable attacM—^' Yes I 
a sort of man who, speaking of the English em- 
bassy, says we — who sticks his best cards on his 
chimney-piece, and writes YAm^i InUets-doux from 
duchesses. A duodecimo of ^ precious conceits,^ 
bound in calf-skin — I know the man well; does he 
not dress decently, Pelham P** 

*'' His clothes are well made,*' said I ; " but no 
man can dress well with those hands and feet !^ 

" Ah !" said Vincent, " I should think he went to 
the best tailor, and said, ^ give me a collar like Lord 
So and SoV ; one who would not dare to have a 
new waistcoat till it had been authoritatively 
patronized, and who took his fashions, like his 
follies, from the best proficients. Such fellows are 
always too ashamed of themselves not to be proud 
of their clothe&«4ike the Chinese mariners, they 
bum incense befbre the needle r 

" And Mr. Howard de Howard,'' said I, laugh- 
ing, " what do you think of him ?" 

^* What ! the thin secretary ?" cried Vincent. 
'^ He is the mathematical definition of a straight 
Xme^-^engih zviffumt breadth. His inseparable 
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friend, Mr. Aberton, was running up the Bue St. 
Honor£ yesterday in order to catch him,'' 

*' Running /" cried I, " just like common 
people — when were you or I ever seen nmnvng P 

" True,** continued Vincent; ^' but when I saw 
him chasing that meagre apparition, I said to 
Bennington, ^ I have found out the real Peter 
Schlemil !' * Who ?' (asked his grave lordship, with 
serious naivetS) * Mr. Aberton,' said I ; * don't you 
see him running after his * shadow ?* But the 
pride of the lean thing is so amusing ! He is 
fifteenth cousin to the duke, and so his favourite 
exordium is, ' Whenever I succeed to. the titles of 
my ancestors.' It was but the other day, that he 
heard two or three silly young men discussing 
church and state, and they began by talking 
irreligion — (Mr. Howard de Howard is too un* 
substantial not to be spiritually inclined) — however 
he only fidgeted in his chw*. They then pro* 
ceeded to be exceedingly disloyal. Mr. Howard 
de Howard fidgeted again ; — they then passed to 
vituperations on the aristocracy— this the atten- 
uated pomposity (magni nominis umbra) could 
brook no longer. He rose up, cast a severe look 
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on the abashed youths, and thus addressed them 
— ' Gentlemen, I have sate by in silence, and 
beard my King derided, and my God blasphemed ; 
but now in attacking the aristocracy, I can no 
longer refrain from noticing so obviously inten- 
tional an insult You have become personal.'' 
But did you know, Pelham, that he is going to 
be married ?^ 

«* No," said I. " I can't say that I thought 
such an event likely. Who is the intended V^ 

•' A Miss , a girl with some fortune. * / can 

bring her none,' said he to the father, ^ but I can 
make her Mrs. Howard de Howard.' " 

" Alas, poor girl !" said I, " I fear that her 
happiness will hang upon a slender thread. But 
suppose we change the conversation : first, because 
the subject \s so meagre, that we might easily wear 
it ouif and secondly, because such jests may come 
home. I am not very corpulent my||lf." 

"Baht" said Vincent, "but at least you have 
bones and muscles. If you were to pound the 
poor secretary in a mortar, you might take him all 
up in a pinch of snuff." 

" Pray, Vincent,'* said I, after a short pause. 
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" did you ever meet with a Mr. Thornton, at 
Paris r 

'* Thornton, Thornton,'* said Vincent, musingly ; 
« what, Tom Thornton ?" 

" I should think, very likdy," I replied ; *^just 
the sort of man who would be Tom Thornton- 
has a broad face, with a colour, and wears a spotted 
neckcloth ; Tom — what could his name be but 
TomT 

^^ Is he about five-and-thirty ?" akdced Vincent, 
^' rather short, and with reddish coloured hair and 
whiskers?'' 

" Precisdy," said I ; " are not all Toms 
alike?" 

** Ah,'' said Vincent, " I know himw^ll: be is 

a clever, shre:wd fellow, but a most unmitigated 

rascal. He is the son of a steward in L^cashire, 

and received an attorney's education; but being 

a humorous, noisy fellow, be became a great fa- 
lls' 
vourite with his^ father's employer, who wiis a sort 

of Mecsenas to cudgel players, boxers, and horse 
jockies. At his house, Thornton met many per- 
sons of rank, but of a taste similar to their host's : 
and they, mistaking his vulgar coarseness for 
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honesty, and his quaint proverbs for wit, admitted 
him into their society. Tt fras with one of them 
tbit I have seen him. I believe of late, that hie 
character bks been of A very indifferent odour : and 
whatever has brought him among the English at 
Paris — those white< washed abominauons— >those 
* innocent blacknesses,' as Charles Lamb calls 
chimney sweepers, it does not argue well for his 
professional occupations. I should think, how- 
ever, that he manages to Uve here ; for wherever 
there are English fools, there are fine pickings for 
an £ngUsh rogue.'' 

" Ay," siud I, " but are there enough fools 
here, to feed the rogues P" 

** Yes, because rogues ore like spiders, and eat 
each other, when there is nothing else to catch ; 
and Tom Thornton is safe, as long as the ordinary 
law of nature lasts, that the greater knave preys 
on the lesser, for there csnnot possibly be a greater 
knave than he is. If you have made his acqu^nt- 
ance, my dear Pelham, I advise you most soberly 
to look to yourself, for if he doth not steal, beg, 
or bcHTow of you, Mr. Howard de Howard will 
H S 
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grow fat, and even Mr. Aberton cease to be a fool. 
And now, most noble Pelham^ farewell. II est 
phis ais6 cTStre sage pour les cvatres que de Titre 
pour soi-mime.'*^ 
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CHAPTEtt XXI. 

This is a notable couple— and have met 
But for some secret knavery. 

The Tann$f cf Tyburn. 

I HAD now been several weeks in Paris, and I 
was not altogether dissatisfied with the manner in 
which they had been spent. I had enjoyed myself 
to the utmost, while I had, as much as pos»ble, 
combined profit with pleasure ; viz. if I went to 
the Opera in the evening, I learned to dance in the 
morning ; if I drove to a soirie at the Duchesse 
de Perpignan^s, it was not till I had fenced an 
hour at the Scdon des Assauts d'Armes ; and if 
I made love to the duchess herself it was sure to 
be in a position I had been a whole weeic in ac- 
quiring from my master of the graces ; in short, I 
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took th# jpreatest pains to complete my ^ueation* 
I wish all younff men who frequented the- Conti- 
nent for that purpose, could say the same. 

One day (about a week after the conversation 
with Vincent, recorded in my last chapter) I was 
walking slowly along one of the paths in the Jardm 
des PkmteSy meditating upon the various excel- 
lendes of theJtocJier de Cancale and the Duchesse 
de Perpignan, when I perceived a tall man, with a 
thick, rough coat, of a dark colour (which I recog- 
nized long before I did the face of the wearer) 
emerging from an intersecting path. He stopped 
for a few moments, and looked round as if expect- 
ing some one. Presently, a woman, apparently 
about thirty, and tneanly dressed, appeared in an 
opposite direction. She approached him ; they 
exchanged a few words, and then, the woman 
taking his arm^ they struck into another path, and 
were soon out of sight. I suppose that the reader 
has already discovered that this man was Thorn- 
ton's companion in the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
hero of the Salon de Jeu, in the Palais Royal. 

I could not have supposed that so noble a counte- 
nance, even in its frowns, could ever have wasted 
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its smiles upon a mistress of ibat low ^tion to 
which the woman who had met him evidently be- 
longed. However, we aU have our little foibles, 
as the Frenchman said, when he boiled his grands 
mother^s head in a pipkin. 

I myself was, at that time, the sort of person 
that is always taken by a' pretty face, however 
coarse may be the garments which set it off; and 
although I cannot say that I ever stooped so far as 
to become amorous of a chambermaid, yet I could 
be tolerably lenient to any man under thirty who 
did. As a proof of this gentleness of disposition, 
ten minutes after I had witness^ so unsuitable a 
rencontre^ I found myself following a pretty little 
bourgeoi&e into a small sort of cabaret^ which was, . 
at the time I speak of (and most probably still is), 
in the midst of the gardens. I sat down, and 
called for my favourite drink of lemonade; the 
little gfisette, who was with an old woman, possibly 
her mother, and t^n beaugros gar^ony probably her 
lover, sat opposite, and began, with all the ineffable 
coquetries of her country, to divide her attention 
between the said garfon and myself. Poor fellow, 
he seemed to be very little pleased by the signi- 
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ficant glances exchanged over his right shoulder, 
and^ at last, under pretence of screening her from 
the draught of the open window^ placed himself 
exactly between us. This^ however ingenious, did 
not at all answer his expectations ; for he had not 
sufficiently taken into consideration, that / also was 
endowed with the power of locomotion ; accord- 
ingly I shifted my chair about three feet^ and en- 
tirely defeated the countermarch of the enemy* 

But this flirtation did not last long ; the youth 
and the old woman appeared very much of the 
same opinion as to its impropriety; and accord- 
ingly, like experienced generals, resolvedto conquer 
by a retreat ; they drank up their orgeat— paid for 
it— placed the wavering regiment in the middle, 
and left me master of the field. I was not, how- 
ever, of a disposition to break my heart at such an 
occurrence, and I remained by the window, drinking 
my lemonade, and muttering to myself, ^^ After all, 
women are a great bore.'' 

On the outside of the cabaret^ and just under my 
window, was a bench, which for a certain number 
of sou8^ one might appropriate to the entire and 
unparticipated use of one's self and party. An old 
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woman (so at least I suppose by her voicie^ for I 
did not give myself the trouble of looking, though , 
indeed as to that matter, it might have been the 
shnll treble of Mr. Howard de Howard) had been 
hitherto engrossing this settlement with some 
gallant or other. In Paris, no women are too old 
to get an amant, either by love or money. In a 
moment of tenderness, this couple paired off, and 
were immediately succeeded by another. The 
first tonea of the man^s voice, low as they were, 
made me start from my seat. I cast one quick 
glance before I resumed it. The new pair were 
the Englishman I had before noted in the gar- 
den, and the female companion who had joined 
him. 

" Two hundred pounds, you say ?'* muttered the 
man ; ** we must have it all." 

^^ But,^ said the woman, in the same whispered 
voice, " he says, that he will never touch another 
card." 

The man laughed. *^ Fool,'' said he, " the pas- 
sions are not so easily quelled — how many days is 
it since he had this remittance from England P" 

" About three,** replied the woman. 
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And it is absolutely the very last remnant of 
his property?" 

" The last." 

*^ I am then to understand, that when this is 
spent there is nothing between him and beggary ?^' 

**• Nothing," said the woman, with a half sigh. 

The man laughed again, and then rejoined in an 
altered tone, ^^ Then, then will this parching thirst 
be quenched at last I tell you, woman, that it is 
many months since I have known a day— ^night — 
hour, in which my life has been as the life of other 
men. My whole soul has^been melted down into 
one burning, burning thought. Feel this hand 
—ay, you may well start— but what is the fever of 
the frame to that within ?" 

' Etere the voice sunk so low as to be inaudible. 
The woman seemed as if endeavouring to sooth 
him ; at length she said — 

" But poor Tyrrell — -you will not, surely, suffer 
him to die of actual starvation P^* 

The man paused for a few moments, and then 
replied — 

^^ Night and day, I pray to God, upon my bended 
knees, only one unvarying, unceasing prayer, and 
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that is— -^ When the last agonies shall be upon that 

man — ^when, sick with weariness^ pain, disease^ hun- 

gSTj he lies down to die — ^when the death-gurgle is 

in the throat, and the eye swims beneath the last 

dull film — when remembrance peoples the chamber 

ynth Hell, and his cowardice would falter forth its 

dastard recantation to Heaven — then^^^nay I be 

there r^ 

There was a long pause, only broken by the 
woman's sobs, which she appeared endeavouring to 
stifle. At last the m^n rose, and in a tone so soft 
that it seemed literally like music, addressed her in 
the most endearing terms. She soon yielded to 
their persuasion, and replied to them with interest. 
" Spite of the stings of my remorse,'^ she said, 
^' as long as I lose not you, I will lose Ufe, honour, 
hope, even soul itself !^ 

They both quitted the spot as she said t^is. 
O, that woman's Ipve! how strong is it in its 
weakness ! how beautiful in its guilt ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

At length the treacherous snare was laid, 
Poor pug was cau^^t— 4o town conveyed ; 
There sold. How envied was his doom, 
Made captive in a lady*8 room ! 

Gay*8 Fables. 

I WAS sitting alone a morning or two after this 
adventure, when Bedos entering, announced um 
dame. This dame was a fine tall thing, dressed 
out like a print in the Magasm des Modes, She 
sate herself down, threw up her veil, and, after a 
momentary pause, asked me if I liked my apart- 
ment P 

*^ Very mueb,^ said I, somewhat surprised at the 
nature of the interrogatory. ~ 

** Perhaps you would wish it altered in some 
way ?^ rejoined the lady. 
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^^ Nan — miUe remerdmens r said I-^-^* you are 
very good to be so interested in my accommoda- 
tion.*" 

^* Those curtains might be better arranged — that 
sofa replaced with a more elegant one," continued 
my new superintendant. 

^^ Really," said I, ^^ I am too, too much iBat- 
tered. Perhaps you would like to have my rooms 
altogether ; if so, make at least no scruple of say- 
ing it" 

*^ Oh, no,'' replied the lady, ^^ I have no objec- 
tion to your staying here/* 

<^ You are too kind," sidd I, with a low bow. 

There was a pause of some moments — I took 
advantage of it. 

^< I think, Madanie, I have the honour of speak- 
ing to— to— to— " 

" The mistress of the hotel,'* said the lady, 
quietly. ^^ I merely called to ask you how 
you did, and hope you were well accommo- 
dated." 

<^ Rather late, considering I have been Atl weeks 
in the house," thought I, revolving in my mind 
various reports I had heard of my |»-esent vbitor's 
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dispomtion to gidkutry. However^ seeing h ^as 
all over with me, I resigned myself, with the 
patience of a martyr, to the fate that I foresaw. I 
rose, approached her chistir, took her hand (very 
hard and thin it was too), and thanked her with a 
most affectionate squieeze. 

^^ I have seen much EngHshl" Btad the lady, for 
the first time speaking in our language. 

^^ Ah )" said I, giving another squeeze. 
>*You are handsome, gar^on^ renewed the 
lady. 

" I am so," I replied. 

At that moment Bedos ehtered, and whispered 
that Ma&me D^Anviile was in the anti-room. 

" Good heavens f said I, knowing her jealousy 
of disposndon, ^^ what is t# be done ? Oblige 
me, Madame,^' seizing the unfo^unate mistress of 
the hotel, and <^niiig the door to the back en- 
trance^-** There," said I, ** you can easily escape. 
Ban joury 

Hardly had I closed the door, and put the 
key in my pockety before Madame D^Anville 
entered. 

^[ Do you generally order your servants to 
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keep me waiting in your and-room ?^' said she 
haughtily. 

<^Not generally,^ I replied, endeavouring to 
make my peace ; but all my complaisance was in 
vain — she was jealous of my intimacy with the 
Duchesse de Perpignan, and glad of any excuse 
to vent her pique. I am just the sort of man to 
bear^. but never to forgive a woman^s ill temper, 
viz.— it makes no impression on me at the time, 
but leaves a sore recoUection of something dis- 
agreeable, which I internally resolve never again 
to experience. Madame D^Anville was going to 
the Luxembourg ; and my only chance of soothing 
her anger was to accompany her. 

Down stairs, therefore, we went, and drove to 
the Luxembourg ; I gave Bedos^ before my depar- 
ture, various little commissions, and told him he 
need not be at home till the evening. Long before 
the expiration of an hour, Madame D^Anville^s ill 
humour had given me an excuse for affecting it 
myself. Tired to death of her, and panting for 
release, I took a high tone— complained of her ill 
temper, and her want of love — spoke rapidly—* 
waited for no reply, and leaving her at the Luxem- 
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bourg, proceeded forthwith to Galignanrs, like a 
man just delivered from a strait waistcoat. 

Leave me now, for a few minutes, in the reading- 
room at Galignani^s, and return to the mistress of 
the hotel, whom I had so unceremoniously thrust 
out of my salon. The passage into which she had 
been put communicated by one door with my 
rooms, and by another with the staircase. Now, 
it had so happened, that Bedos was in the habit 
of locking the latter door, and keeping the key ; 
the other egress, it will be remembered, I myself 
had secured; so that the unfortunate mistress of 
the hotel was no sooner turned into this passage 
than she found herself in a sort of dungeon, ten 
feet by five, and surrounded, like Eve in Paradise, 
by a whole creation — not of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, but of brooms, brushes, unclean linen, and 
a wood-basket. What she was to do in this dilemma 
was utterly inconceivable ; scream, indeed, she 
might, * but then the shame and ridicule of being 
discovered in so equivocal a situation, were some- 
what more than bur discreet landlady could endure. 
Besides, such an eoopose might be attended with 
a loss the good woman valued more than repu* 
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tation^ viz. lodgers ; for the possessors of the two 
best floors were both Englishwomen of a certain 
rank ; and my liEmdlad j had heard such accounts 
of our national virtue^ that she feared an instan* 
taneous emigration c^ such inveterate prudes, if her 
screams and situaition reached their ears. 

Quietly then, and soberly, did the good lady sit, 
eyeing the brooms and brushes as they grew darker 
and darker with the approach of the evening, and 
consoling herself with the certainty that her release 
must eventually take place. 

Meanwhile, to return to myself— from which dear 
little person, I very seldom, even in imagination, 
digress — I found Lord Vincent at Galignani's, 
carefully looking over " Choice Extracts from the 
best English Authors.'^ 

" Ah, my good fellow !" said he, "I am de- 
lighted to see you ; I made such a capital quota- 
tion just now: the young Bedningtons were 
drowning a poor devil of a puppy ; the youngest 
(to whom the mother belonged) looked on with a 
grave earnest face, till the last kick was over, and 
then burst into tears. * Why do you cry so?' said 
I; * Because it was so cruel in us to drown the 
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poor puppy f replied the juvenile Philocunos* 
* Pooh,*' said I, " ^ Quid juvat errores mersA jam 
pyppe fateri.' " Was it not good ? — ^you remember 
it in Claudian, eb, Felham ? Think of its being 
thrown away on those Latinless young lubbers! 
Have you seen any thing of Mr/ Thornton 
lately r 

" No/' said I, " I've ndt, but I am determined 
to have that pleasure soon/^ 

" You will do as you please," said Vincent, 
" but you will be like the child playing with edged 
tools." 

'^ I am not a child," said I, '' so the simile is 
not good. He must be the devil himself, or a 
Scotchman at least, to take tm in.'^ 

Vincent shook his head. ^^ Come and dine with 
me at the Rocher," said he ; " we are a party of 
six — choice spirits all." 

'' Volontiers; but we can sth)ll in the Tuileries 
first, if you have no other engagement.'' 

"None," said Vincent, putting Ws arm in 
mine. 

As we passed up the Rue de la Paix, we met 
Sir Henry Millmgton, mounted on a bay horse, as 
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stiff as himself, and cantering down the street as if 
he and. his steed h^d been cut out of pasteboard 
together. 

** I wish," said Vincent, (to borrow Luttrel's 
quotation,) ^^ that that master of arts would 
^cleanse his bosom of that perilous stuff.^ I 
should like to know in what recess of that im- 
mense mass now cantering tound the comer is 
the real body of Sir Henry Millington. I 
could fancy the poor snug little thing shrinking 
within, Uke a guilty conscienpe. Ah, well says 
Juvenal, 

^^ ^ Mors sola fatetur 
Quanhtia ant hominum oorjmscula,'* '* 
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He has a superb head, though,'' I replied. I 
like to allow that other people are handsome now 
and then — ^it looks generous." 

^^Yes," said Vincent, "for a barber's block: 
but here comes Mrs. C— ^^^-^me, and her beautiful 
daughter — those are people you ought to know, 
if you wish to see human nature a little reUeved 
from the frivolities which make it in society so 
like a man milliner. Mrs. C has con- 

VOL. I. I 
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siderable genius, combined with great common 



sense.'' 



** A rare union," said I. 

^* By no means,'' replied Vincent. ^* It is a cant 
antithesis in opinion to oppose them to one another; 
but^ so far as mere theoretical common sense is 
concerned^ I would much sooner apply to a great 
poet or a great orator for advice on matter of 
business, than any dull plodder who has passed his 
whole life in a counting-house. Common sense is 
only a modification of talent — genius is an exalta- 
tion of it : the difference is, therefore, in the d^^, 

not nature. But to return to Mrs. C ; she 

writes beautiful poetry — almost impromptu ; draws 
excellent caricatures ; possesses a laugh for what- 
ever is ridiculous, but never loses a smile for what- 
ever is good. Placed in very peculiar situations, 
she has passed through each with a grace and cre- 
dit which make her best eulogium. If she pos- 
sesses one quality higher than intellect, it is her 
kindness of heart : no wonder indeed, that she is 
so really clever— those trees which ate the soundest 
at the core produce the finest fruits, and the most 
beautiful blossoms."^ 

Lord Vincent grows poetical," thought I — "how 
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very different he really is to that which he affects 
to be in the world ; but so it is with every one 
— we are all like the ancient actors: let our 
faces be ever so beautiful, we must still wear a 
mask.'^ 

After an hour's walk, Vincent suddenly recol- 
lected that he had a commission of a very important 
nature in the Rue J. J. Rousseau. This was — to 
buy a monkey. '' It is for Wormwood,'^ said he^ 
^^ who has written me a long letter, describing its 
qualities and qualifications. I suppose he wants it 
for some practical joke — some embodied bitterness 
—God forbid I should thwart him in so charitable 
a design !" 

'' Amen/^ said I ; and we proceeded together to 
the monkey-fancier. After much deliberation we 
at last decided upon the most hideous animal I 
ever beheld — ^it was of a— —no, I will not attempt 
to describe it*— it would be quite impossible ! Vin- 
cent was so delighted with our choice that he 
insisted upon carrying it away immediately. 

^^ Is it quite quiet ?'^ I asked. 

^^ Comme un aiseauy'* said the man. 

VITe called a ^/!acr^-<-paid for monsieur Jocko, 

I 2 
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and. drove to Vincent's apartments ; there we found, 
however, that his valet had gone out and taken the 
key. 

" Hang it,'V smd Vincent, " it does not signify ! 
We'll carry le petit monsieur with us to the 
Rocher," 

Accordingly we all three once more entered the 
fiacre^ and drove to the celebrated restaurateur^s 
of the Rue Mont Orgueil. O, blissful recollections 
of that dinner ! how at this moment you crovd 
upon my delighted remembrance ! Lonely and 
sorrowful as I now sit, digesting with many a 
thro^ the iron thews of a British beef-steak — 
more o/igZico— immeasurably toughr— I see the 
grateful apparitions of EscaUopes de Saumon and 
Laitcmcea de Carps rise in a gentle vapour before 
my eyes ! breathing a sweet and pleasant odour, and 
contrasting the dream-like delicacies of their hue 
and aspect, with the dire and dure realities which 
pow weigh so heavily on the region below my 
heart! And thou, most beautiful of ail — ^thou 
evening star of entremets — ^thou that delightest in 
truffles, and gloriest in a dark cloud of sauces — 
exquisite fok-gras /"^-Have I forgotten thee ? Do 
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1 not, on the contrary, see thee-^smeU thee — taste 
thee — and almost die with rapture of thy posses- 
uon f What, though the goose, of which thou art 
a part, has, indeed, been roasted alive by a slow 
fire, in order to increase thy divine proportions — 
yet has not our JJmanach — the Mmanach cUa 
Gourmands — truly declared that the goose re- 
jtnced amid all her tortures — because of the glory 
that awaited her? Did she not, in prophetic 
viidon, behold her enlarged and ennoUed j^ dilate 
into p&Ua and steam into taiiiia — the companion 
of truffles — the glory of dishes — the deliglit— the 
treasure — the transport of gourmands .' O, exalted 
among birds — i^theosised goose, did not thy heart 
•exult even when thy liver parched and swelled 
mthin thee, from that most agonimg death ; and 
didst thou not, like the Indian at the stake, triuioph 
in the very torments which alone could render thee 
illustrious i 

After dinner we grew exceedingly merry. Vin- 
cent punned and quoted ; we laughed and ap- 
plauded ; and our Burgundy went round with an 
alacrity, to which every new joke gave an addi- 
tional impetus. Monsieur Jocko was by no means 
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the dullest in the party ; he cracked his nuts with 
as much grace as we did our jests, and grinned iand 
chatted as facetiously as the best of us. After 
coffee we were all so pleased with one another, that 
we resolved not to separate, and accordingly we 
adjourned to my rooms. Jocko and all, to find 
new revelries and grow brilliant over Cura90^ 
punch. 

We entered my salon with a roar, and set Bedos 
to work at the punch forthwith. Bedos, that 
Ganymede of a valet, had himself but just arrived, 
and was unlocking the door as we entered. We 
soon blew up a glorious fire, and our spirits bright-, 
ened in proportion. Mon^eur Jocko sate on Vin- 
centos knee — Ne monstrum, as he classically termed 
it. One of our compotatores was playing with it. 
Jocko grew suddenly in earnest— a grin-^-a scratch 
and a bite, were the work of a moment. 

" Ne quid wiwii*— now," said Vincent, gravely, 
instead of endeavouring to soothe the afflicted 
party, who grew into a towering passion. No- 
thing bat Jocko^s absolute disgrace could indeed 
have saved his life frotn the vengeance of the suf- 
ferer. 
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" Where shall we banish him ?*' said Vincent. 

'* Oh,'* I replied, " put him out in that back 
passage; the outer door is shut; hell be quite 
safe;^' and to the passage he was therefore imme- 
diately consigned. 

It was in this place, the reader will remember, 
that the hapless Dame du Ch&teau was at that very 
instant in ^^ durance vile/' Bedos, who took the 
condemned monkey, opened the door, thrust Jocko 
in, and closed it again. Meanwhile we resumed 
our merriment. 

^^ Nunc est Wbendum^^ said Vincent, as Bedos 
placed the punch on the table. '^ Give iis a toast, 
Dartmore.'' 

Lord Dartmore was a young man, with tremend- 
ous spirits^ which made up for wit. He was just 
about to reply, when a loud shriek was heard from 
Jocko^s place of banishment: a sort of scramble 
ensued, and the next moment the door was thrown 
violently open, and in rushed the terrified land- 
lady, screaming like a sea-gull, and bearing Jocko 
aloft upon her shoulders, from which^ " bad emi- 
nence^ he was grinning and chattering with the 
'^uy of fifty devils. She ran twice round the roon*, 
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and then sunk on the floor in hysterics. We lost 
no time in hastening to her assistance ; but the war- 
like Jocko, still sitting upon her, refused to permit 
one of us to approach. There he sat, turning from 
side to side, showing his sharp, white teeth, and 
uttering from time to time the most menacing and 
diabolical sounds. 

*^ What the deuce shall we do ?'* cried Dart- 
more. 

^yDof^ said Vincent, who was convulsed with 
laughter, and 'yet endeavouring to speak gravely; 
^^ why, watch like L. Opimius^ ^ ne quid respvbJka 
detrimenti caperet^ " 

^^ By Jove, Pelham, he will scratch out the lady^s 
beaux yeux^^ cried the good-natured Dartmore, 
endeavouring to seize the monkey by the tail, for 
which he very narrowly escaped with an unmuti- 
lated visage. But the man who had before suf- 
fered by Jocko^s ferocity, and whose breast was 
still swelling with revenge, was glad of so favour- 
able an opportunity and excuse for wreaking it. He 
seized the poker, made three strides to Jocko, who 
set up an ineffable cry of defiance, and with a 
single blow split the skull of the unhappy monkey 
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in twain. It fell with one convulsion on the ground, 
and gave up the ghost. 

We then raised the unfortunate landlady, placed 
her on the sofa, and Dartmore administered a plen- 
tiful potation of the Cura9oa punch. By slow 
degrees she revived, gave three most doleful suspi- 
rations^ and then, starting up, gazed wildly around 
her. Half of us were still laughing — my unfortu- 
nate self among the number ; this the enraged 
landlady no sooner perceived than she imagined 
herself the victim of some preconcerted villainy. 
Her lips trembled with passion-— she uttered the 
most dreadful imprecations ; and had I not retired 
into a comer, and armed myself with the dead body 
of Jocko, which I wielded with exceeding valour, 
she might, with the simple weapons with which 

nature had provided her hands, have for ever de- 
molished the loves and graces that abide in the face 
of Henry Pelham. 

When at last she saw that nothing hostile was 
at present to be effected, she drew herself up, 
and ^ving Bedos a tremendous box on the ear, 
as he stood grinning beside her, marched out of 
the room. 

I 3 
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We then again rallied around thetaUe, more 
than ever disposed to be brilliant, and kept up till 
day break a continued fire of jests upon the heroine 
of the passage. ^^ Cum qud (as Vincent observed) 
claudUur adversis imuma smiajhtis r 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

'^ Show me not thy painted beauties, 
These impostures I defyJ** 

George Withers. 

'< The cave of Fabi smelt not more delicately— 4)n every side ap- 
peared the marks of drunkenness and gluttony. At the upper end 
of the cave the sorcerer lay extended^" &e« 

Mirglip the Persian, in the Tales of the Genii. 

I WOKE the next morning with an aching head 
and feverish frame. Ah, those midnight carou- 
sals, how glorious they would be if there was tm) 
next morning! I took my sauteme and soda* 
water in my dressing-room ; and, as indisposition 
always makes me meditative, I thought over all I 
had done since my arrival at Paris. I had become 
(thatj God knows, I soon manage to do) rather 
a talked of and noted character. It is true that I 
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was every where abused — d&e found fault with 
my neckcloth — another with my mind — the lank 
Mr. Aberton declared that I put my hair in 
papers> and the stuffed Sir Henry Millington 
said I was a thread-paper myself. One blamed 
my riding — a second my dancing — a third won- 
dered how any woman couJd like me, and a fourth 
said that no woman ever could. 

On one point, however, all — ^friends and foes — 
were alike agreed ; viz. that I was a consummate 
puppy, and excessively well satisfied with myself. 
A la vSritSy they were not much mistaken there. 
Why is it, by the by, that to be pleased with 
oneVself is the surest way of offending every body 
else ? If any one, male or female, an evident ad- 
mirer of his or her own perfections, enter a room, 
how perturbed, restless, and unhappy every indi- 
vidual of the offender's sex instantly becomes : for 
them not only enjoyment but tranquillity is over, 
and if they could annihilate the unconscious victim 
of their spleen, I fully believe no Christian tolera- 
tion would come in the way of that last extreme of 
animosity. For a coxcomb there is no mercy — ^for 
a coquet no pardon. They are, as it were, the dis- 
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seniers of sodety<*-ii6 crime is loo bad tx) be im- 
puted to them ; they do not believe the religion of 
others — they set up a deity of their own vatiity — 
all the orthodox vanities of others are offended. 
Then comes the bigotry — the stake — the auto-^a-fi 
of scandal. What, alas ! is so implacable as the 
rage of vanity ? What so restless as its persecu- 
tion ? Take from a man his fortune, his house, his 
reputation, but.flatter his vanity in each, and he 
will forgive you. Heap upon him benefits, fill 
him with blessings : but irritate his self-love, and 
- you have made the very best man an ingrcat. He 
will sting you if he can : you cannot blame him ; 
you yourself have instilled the venom. This is 
one reason why you must not always reckon upon 
gratitude in conferring an obligation. It is a very 
high mind to which gratitude is not a painful sen- 
sation. If you wish to please, you will find it 
wiser to receive — solicit even — ^favours, than accord 
them ; for the vanity of the obliger is always flat- 
tered — that of the cbUgee rarely. 

Well, this is an unforeseen' digression : let me 
return ! I had mixed, of late, very little with the 
English. My mother^s introductions had procured 
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me the entrie of the best French boases ; mid to 
them^ therefore, my evenings were usually devoted. 
Alas ! that was a happy time^ when my carriage 
• used to await me at the door of the Rocher de 
Cancale, and then whirl me to a succession of visits, 
varying in their degree and nature as the whim 
prompted : now to the brilliant soiries of Madame 
, De ^'^ ' , or to the appartemens au troisihne of 
some less celebrated daughter of dissipation and 
icartS ; — ^now to the literary conversaziones of the 
Duchesse de D "'^^p , or the Vicomte d'A^^*^r' 
and then to the feverish excitement of the gambling 
house* Passing from each with the appetite for 
amusement kept alive by variety ; finding in none 
a disappointment, and in every one a welcome; 
full of the health which supports, and the youth 
which colours all excess or excitation, I drained, 
with an unsparing lip, whatever that enchanting 
metropolis could afPord. 

I have hitherto said but little of the Duchesse de 
Ferpignan ; I think it necessary now to ^ve some 
account of that personage. Ever since the evening 
I had met her at the ambassador^ I had paid her 
the tnost unceasing attentions. I soon discovered 
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tlfat she had a curious sort of liaison with one of 
the attachSs^^a. shorty ill-made gentleman^ with high 
shoulders, and a pale face, who wore a blue coat . 
and buff waistcoat, wrote bad verses, and thought 
himself handsome. All Paris said she was exces- 
sively enamoured of this youth. As for me, I had 
not known her fpur days before I discovered that 
she could not be excessively enamoured of any ' 
thing but an oyster pdU and Lord Byron's Corsair. 
Her mind was the most marvellous mSkmge of §en. 
timent and its opposite. In her amours she was 
liUcretia herself; in her epicurism, Apicius would 
have yielded to hen She was pleased with sighs, 
but she adored suppers. She would leave evei^y 
thing for her lover, except her dinner. The attachS 
soon quarrelled with her, and I was installed into 
the platonic honours of his office. 

At fitst, I own that I was flattered by her choice, 
and though she was terribly eangecmte of my petits 
9mnSy I managed to keep up her affection, and, 
what is still more wonderful, my own, for the better 
part of a month. What then cooled me was the 
following occurrence : 

I was in her boudoir one evening, when her 
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femme de chambre came to tell us that the due was 
in . the passage. Notwithstanding the innocence 
of our attachment, the duchesse was in a violent 
fright ; a small door was at the left of the ottoman, 
on which we were sitting. "Oh, no, no, not 
there,*' cried the lady; but I, who saw no oth^r 
refuge, entered it forthwith, and befcnre she could 
ferret me out, the due was in the room. 

In the meanwhile, I amused myself by examining 
the wonders of the new world into which I had so 
abruptly immerged : on a small table before me, 
was deposited a remarkably constructed night-cap; 
I examined it as a curiosity: on each side was 
placed tme jTe^^e cotelette de veau cru^ sewed on 
with green-coloured silk (I remember even the 
smallest minutise), a beautiful golden wig (the 
duchesse never liked me to play with her hair) 
was on a block close by, and on another table was 
a set of teeth, d^une blancheur Sblouisscmte, In 
this manufactory of a beauty I remained for a 
quarter of an hour ; at the end of that time, the 
abigail (the duchesse had the grace to disappear) 
released me, and I flew down stairs like a spirit 
from purgatory. 
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From that moment the duchesse honoured me 
with her most deadly abhorrence. Equally silly 
and wicked, her schemes of revenge were as ludi- 
crous in their execution as remorseless in their de- 
sign : at one time I . narrowly escaped poison in a 
cup of coffee — at another, she endeavoured to stab 
me to the heart with a paper cutter. 

Notwithstanding my preservation from these 
attacks, this new M essalina had resolved on my 
destruction, and another means of attempting it 
still remained, which the reader will yet have the 
pleasure of learning. 

Mr, Thornton had called upon me twice, and 
twice I had returned the visit, but neither of us 
had been at home to benefit by these reciprocities 
oipolUesse. His acquaintance with my mysterious 
hero of the gambling house and the Jardin des 
PlanieSi and the keen interest I took, in spite of 
mjself, in that unaccountable person, whom I was 
persuaded I had seen before in some very different 
scene, and under very different circumstances,' 
made me desirous to increase a connoissancef which, 
from Vincent^s detail, I should otherwise have been 
anxious to avoid. I therefore resolved to make 
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another attempt to find him at home ; and my 
headache being somewhat better^ I took my way 
to his apartments in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

I love that qtmrtier — if ever I went to Paris 
again I should reside there. It is quite a different 
world from the streets usually known to, and te- 
nanted by the English — therej indeed, you are 
among the French^ the fossilized remains of the 
ol A rigime — the very houses have an air of desolate, 
yet venerable grandeur — ^you never pass by the 
white and modem mansion of a nouveau riche; 
all, even to the ruggedness of the pavi^ breathes 
a haughty disdain of innovation — ^you cross one of 
the numerous bridges, and you enter into another 
time — ^you are inhaling the atmosphere of a past 
century ; nb flaunting boutique^ French in its trum- 
pery, English in its prices, stares you in the face ; 
no stiff coats and unnatural gaits are seen anglicise 
mg up the melancholy streets. Vast hotels, with 
their gloomy frontals, and magnificent contempt of 
comfort ; shops, such as shops might have been 
in the aristocratic days of Louis Quatorze, ere 
British vulgarities made them insolent and dear ; 
public edifices, still redolent of the superb charities 
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of & grand fnxmarque — carriages with their huge 
bodies and ample decorations ; horses^ with theit 
Nonnati dimensions and undocked honours ; men^ 
on whose more high though not less courteous 
demeanour, the revolution seems to have wrought 
no democratic plebeianism — all strike on the mind 
with a vague ai^d nameless impression of antiquity ; 
a something solemn even in gaiety, and faded in 
pomp, appear to linger over all you beheld ; there 
are the Great French people unadulterat^ by 
change^ unsullied with the commerce of the vagrant 
and various tribes that throng their mighty mart of 
enjoyments. 

The strangers wh0 fill the gtoartiers on this side 
the Seine pass not there ; between them and the 
Faubourg there is a gulf; the very skies seem 
different— your own feelings, thoughts — ^nature it- 
self—alter, when you have passed that Styx which 
divides the wanderers from the habitants ; yout 
spirits are not so much damped, as tinged, refined, 
Ennobled by a certain inexpressible awe— you are 
girt with the stateliness of Eldy and you tread the 
gloomy streets with the dignity of a man, who is 
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recalling the splendours of an ancient court where 
he once did homage. 

I arrived at Thomton^s chambers in the Rue St. 
Dominique. ^^ Monsieur, esUU chez lui ?^ said I 
to the ancient porteress, who was reading one of 
Crebillon's novels. 

^^ Oui, Monsieur J au quatriime^^ was the an- 
swer. I turned to the dark and unclean stair- 
case^ and, after incredible exertion and fatigue, 
arrived, at last, at the elevated abode of Mr. 
Thornton. 

*^ Elntrezy^ cried a voice, in answer to my rap. 
I obeyed the signal, and folmd myself in a room of 
tolerable dimensions and multiplied utilities. A 
decayed silk curtain of a dingy blue, drawn across 
a recess, separated the clia/mbre i coucher from the 
sabm. It was at present only half drawn, and 
did not, therefore, conceal the mysteries of the den 
within ; the bed was still unmade, and apparently 
of no very inviting cleanliness ; a red handker- 
chief, that served as a nightcap, hung pendant 
from the foot of the bed; at a little distance from it, 
more towards the pillow, were a shawl, a parasol, 
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and an old slipper. On a table, which stood 
between the two dull, filmy windows, were placed 
a cracked bowl, still reeking with the lees of gin- 
punch, two bottles half fiiU, a mouldy cheese, and 
a salad dish ; on the ground beneath it lay two 
huge books, and a woman's bonnet. 

Thornton himself sat by a small consumptive 
fire, in an easy chair ; another table, still spread 
with the appliances of breakfast, viz. a cofiee-pot, 
a milk-jug, two cups, a broken loaf, and an empty 
dish, mingled with a pack of cards, tme dice, and 
an open book de mcmvais goAt, stood immediately 
before him. 

Every thing around bore some testimony of the 
spirit of low debauchery ; and the man himself, 
with his flushed and sensual countenance, his un- 
washed hands, and the slovenly rakishness of his 
whole appearance, made no unfitting representation 
of the Genius Loci. 

All that I have described, together with a flitting 
shadow of feminine appearance, escaping through 
another door, my quick eye discovered in the same 
instant that I. made my salutation. 

Thornton rose, with an air half careless and 
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half abashed, and expressed, in more appropriate 
t^ms than hig appearance warranted, his plea- 
surable surprise at seeing me at last There was, 
however, a singularity in his conversation, which 
gave it ah air both of shrewdness and vulgarity. 
This was, as may before have been noted, a pro- 
fuse intermixture of proverbs, some stale, some 
new, some sensible enough, and all savouring of a 
vocabulary carefully eschewed by every man of 
ordinary refinement in conversation. 

^^ I have but a small tenement/^ said he, smiling; 
^^ but, thank Heaven, at Paris a man is not made 
by his lod^ngs. Small house, small care. Few 
garfo;!^ have indeed a more sumptuous apartment 
than myself.^' 

" True,^ said I ; " and if I may judge by the 
bottles on.the opposite table, and the bonnet beneath 
it, you find that no abode is too humble or too 
exalted for the solace of the senses.^ 

^^ Tpre Gad, you are in the right, Mr. Pelham," 
replied Thorntcm, with a loud, coarse, chuckling 
laugh, which, more than a year's conversation 
could have done, let me into the secrets of his cha- 
racter. <^ I care not a rush for the decorations of 
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the table, so that the cheer be good ; nor for the 
gew-gaws of the head-dress^ as long as the face is 
pretty — ^ the taste of the kitchen is better than the 
smell.' Do you go much to Madame B- ''s in 
the Rue Gretry — eh, Mr. Felham ?— -ah, I'll be 
bound you do." 

" No,'' said I, with a loud laugh, but interhal 
shiver ; *^ but you know where to find le bon 
mn et les jdies JiUes, As for me, I am still a 
stranger in Paris, and amuse myself but very in- 
diflFerently." 

Thornton's face brightened. " I tell you what 
my good fell— I beg pardon — I mean Mr. 
Pelham— I can shew you the best sport in the 
world, if you can only spare me a little of your 
time — ^this very evening, perhaps ?" 

^^ I fear/' said I, " I am engaged all the present 
week ; but I long for nothing more than to culti- 
vate an acquaintance, seemingly so excuily to my 
own tizste.'^ 

Thornton's grey eyes twinkled. " Will you 
breakfast with me on Sunday P'' said he. 
I shall be too happy," I replied 
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There was now a short pau%e. I took advantage 
of it. " I think," said I, " T have seen you once 
or .twice with a tall, handsome man, in a loose great 
coat of very singular tjolour. Pray, if not imper- 
tinent, who is he ? I am sure I have seen him 
before in England/' 

I looked full upon Thornton as I said this; 
he changed colour, and answered my gaze with a 
quick glance from his small, glittering eye, before 
he replied. " I scarcely know who you mean, my 
acquaintance is so large and miscellaneous at Paris. 
It might have been Johnson, or Smith, or Howard, 
or any body, in short.'*' 

It is a man nearly six feet high/ said I, 

thin, and remarkably well made, of a pale com- 
plexion, light eyes, and very black hair, mustachios 
and whiskers. I saw him with you once in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and once in a hell in the Palais 
Royal. Surely, now you will recollect who 
he is?'' 

Thornton was evidently disconcerted. " Oh !" 
said he, after a short pause, and another of bis 
peculiarly quick, sly glances — " Oh, thai man ; I 
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have known him aVery short time. What t> his 
name? let me see t" and Mr. Thornton affected 
to look down in a complete reverie of dim remem- 
brances. 

I saw, however, that, from time to tim^, his eye 
glanced up to me, with a restless, inquisitive ex- 
pression, and as instantly retired. 

" Ah,'' said I, carelessly, ^* I think I know who 
he is !" 

" Who!'' cried Thornton, eagerly, and utterly 

off his guard. 

*' And yet,'' I pursued, without noticing the in- 
terruption, " it scarcely can be— the colour of the 
hair is so very different." 

Thornton again appeared to relapse into his re- 
collections. 

" War — ^Warbur^ — ah, I have it now !'* cried he, 
^* Warburton — that's it — that's the name — ^is it the 
one you supposed, Mr. Felham ?' 

" No," said I, apparently perfectly satisfied. " I 
was quite mistaken. Good morning, I did not think 
it was so late. On Sunday, then, Mr. Thornton — 
au plaisir /" 

<fc A d — d cunning dog !" said I to myself, as I 

vot. I. K 
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kft tlie apartm0at$. ^^ Howe^r^ €n peut^re trap 
Jin. I shall hav« him yet." 

The surest way to make a dupe is to let your 
victim suppose you ace his. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

VolAdc;»^nidition. 

Let Femmea ISavantes, 

I FOUND, on my return, covered with bloody 
and foamiqg with passion^ my inestimable valet— 
Bedos! 

" What's the matter ?" said I. 

*^ Matter V* repeated Bedos, in a tone almost in- 
articulate with rage; and then, rejoicing at the 
opportunity of unbosoming his wrath, he poured 
out a vast volley of ivrognes and carognes, ag^nst 
our l)ame du ChUteau, of monkey reminiscence. 
With great difficulty, I gathered, at last, from his 
vituperations, that the enraged landlady, deter- 
mined to wreak her vengeance on some one, had 

k2 
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sent for bim into her appartementy accosted him with 
a smile, bade him sit down, regaled him with cold 
vol^U'Venty and a glass of Curafoa, and, while he 
was felicitating himself on his good fortune, slipped 
out of the room : presently, three tall fellows en- 
tered with sticks. 

'^ We'll teach you,'' said the biggest of them — 
" we'll teach you to lock up ladies, for the indul- 
gence of your Tulgar amusement;'" and, without 
one other word, they fell upon Bedos, with incre- 
dible zeal and rigour. The valiant valet defended 
himself, tooth and nail, for some time, for which 
he only got the more soundly belaboured. In the 
meanwhile the landlady entered, and, with the 
same gentle smile as before, begged him to make 
no ceremony, to proceed with his present amuse- 
ment, and when he was tired with the exercise, 
hoped he would refresh himself with another glass 
of Cura9oa. 

^^ It was this," said Bedos, with a whimper, 
^* which hurt me the most, to think Ae should serve 
me so cruelly, after I had eaten so plentifully of 
the voUau-vent; envy and injustice I can bear, but 
treachery stabs me to the heart.'" 
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When these threshers of men were tired, the lady 
satisfied, and Bedos half dead, they suffered the 
unhappy valet to withdraw; the mistress of the 
hotel giving him a note, which she desired, with 
great civility, that he would transmit to me on my 
return. This, I found, inclosed my bill, and in- 
formed me that my month being out on the morrow, 
she was unwilling to continue me any longer, and 
begged I would, therefore, have thcf bonU to choose 
another apartment. 

" Carry my luggage forthwith,'' said I, ^^ to the 
Hotel de Mirabeau:" and that very evening I 
changed my abode. 

I am happy in the opportunity this incident 
affords me of especially recommending the Hotel 
de Mirabeau, Rue de la Paix, to any of my coun- 
trymen who are really gentlemen, and will not dis- 
grace my recommendation. It is cerudnly the best 
caravansera in the English quartier. 

I was engaged that day to a literary dinner at 
the Marquis D'Al— — ; and as I knew I should 
meet Vincent, I felt some pleasure in repairing to 
my entertainer's hotel. They were just going to 
dinner as I entered. A good many English were 
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of the paKy. Tha good natur ed (in all senses of 
the irord) Lady ■ < , who always affected^ to 
pet me, cried. aloud^ ^* Felham, mon jdi petii 
ndgnofij I have* not seen you for an age — do give 
me your arm.'' 

Madame D'Anville wasju8tl)eforeme, and, as 
I looked at her, I saw that lier eyes were full of 
tears ; my heart smote me for iQy late inattention, 
and going up to her, I only nodded to Lad y ■■ ■ ., 
and said, in reply to her invitation, ^^ Nonfperfidei 
it is my turn to be cruel now. Bemembw your 
flirtation with Mr. Howard de Howard.^' 

^^ Pooh !'' said Lady . , taking Lord Vin. 

cent's arm, ^^ your jealousy does indeed rest upon 
^ a trifle Ught cts air,'* '* 

^ Do you forgive me P' whispered I to Madaine 
D^Anville, as I handed her to the saUe amtmger^ 

" Does not love fdrgive every thing T^ was )Bm 
answer. 

*^ At least,'' thought I, " it never talks in those 
pretty phrases.'* 

The conversation soon turned upon books* As 
for me, I never at that time took a share in those 
discussions ; indeed, I have long laid it down >as a 
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rule» that a man never gains by talkii^ tk> more 
than one person at a time. If you don^t shine, you 
are a fool— i£ you dOy you ar^ a bore. You must 
become either ridieulous or unpopular— either hurt 
ypur own self-love by stupidity, or that of others 
by wit. I therefore sat in silence, looking exceed- 
ingly edified, and now and then muttering *' good !" 
^* true !" Thank beaten, however, the suspension 
of one faculty only increases the vivacity of the 
others ; my eyes aiid ears always watch like sen- 
tindis over the repose of my lips. Careless afid 
indifferent as I sieem to nH tbinga^ nothing ever 
eskeapes me : the minutest erreur in a dish or a 
domestic, the most trifling peculiarity in a criticism 
or a coat, ^y.glance detects in an instant, and 
transmits for ever to my recollection. 

<< Yott have seen Jouy^s * Hermite de la Cbauss^ 
D'Antin?' ^ said our host to Lord Vincent. 

^^ I have, and think meanly of it There is a 
pnpetual aim at something pointed^ wbieh as per- 
petually merges into something dull. He is Uke a 
bad swimmer^ strikes out with great force, makes 
a confounded splash, and never gets a yard the 
further for it. ^It is a great efibrt noi to sitiJt. 
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Indeed, Monsieur D'A , your Uterature is 

at a very reduced ebb ; bombastic in the drama — 
shallow in philosophy— ^mawkish in poetry, your 
writers of the present day seem to think, with 
•Boileau— 



^' ^ SouTent de totis no8 maax la raUon est le pixe.' 
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^* Surely,*' cried Madame D'Anville, ^ you will 
allow De la Martine's poetry to be beautiful ?^ 

^* I allow it^" said he, *^ to be among the best 
you have ; and I know very few lines in your lan- 
guage equal to the two first stanzas in his ^ Medita- 
tion on Napoleon,' or to those exquisite verses callied 
^ Le Lac ;' buf ^cm will allow also that he wants 
originality and nerve. His thoughts are pathetic, 
bul not deep ; be whines, but sheds no tears. He 
has, in his imitation of Lord Byron, reversed the 
great miracle ; instead of turning water into wine, 
he has turned wine inta water. Besides j he is so 
uopardonably obscure. He thinks, with- Bacchus 
— (yoii remember, D'A -, the line in Euri- 
pides, which I will no^ quote), that * there is some-^ 
thing august in the shades ;^ but- he has applied 
this thought wrongly— in his obscurity there is 
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nothing sublime — ^it is the back ground of a Dutch 
picture. It is only a red herrings or an old hat, 
which he has invested with such pomposity of 
shadow and darkness.^ 
^^ But his verses are so smooth," said Lady 



" Ah V^ answered Vincent, 

" * Quand la rime enfin se trouve au bout des vers, 
Qu'importe que le reste y soit mis des tjravers.* '* 

''HilasV said the Viscount B'A 1, an 

author of no small celebrity himself; " I agree 
with you — we shall never again see a Voltaire 
or a Rousseau/' 

'^ There is but little justice in those complaints^ 
often as they are made/' replied Vincent. " You 
may not, it is true, see a Voltaire or a Rousseau, 
but you will see their equals. Genius can never 
be exhausted by one individual. In our country, 
the poets after Chaucer in the fifteenth century 
complained of jthe decay of their art — they did not 
anticipate Shakspeare. In Hayley's time, who 
ever dreamt of the ascension of Byron? Yet 
Shakspeare and Byron came like the l»:idegroom 

K 3 
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' m the dead of night C and you have the samd 
probability of producing — not, indeed, anothet 
Rousseau, but a writer to do equal honour to your 
literature." 

** I thifik," said Lady — — — , ** that Rousseau's 
'Julie' is over-rated. I had heard so much of 
* LaNouvelle Heloise' when I was a girl, and been 
so often told that it was destruction to read it, that 
I bought the book the very day after I was 
married. I own to you that I could Dot get 
through it.*' 

^^ I am not surprised at it,'* answered Vincent; 
^' but Rousseau is not the less a genius for all 
that t there is no story to bear out the style, and 
he himself is right when he says 'ee Kvre con- 
vient d frh pen de tecteurs.^ One letter would 
delight every one— four volumes of them are a 
surfeit — it is the taiijours perdrix. But the chief 
beauty of that wonderful conception of an empas- 
idoned and meditative mind is to be found in the 
inimitable manner in which the thoughts are em- 
bodied, and in the tenderness, the truth, the pro- 
fundity of the- thoughts themselves : when Lord 
Edouard says, ^c'est le chemin des passions qui 
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wta eondtUi a la fJiUosopMe^* he inculeales, in one 
^mple phrase, a profound aikl unanswerable tvutfa^ 
It is ii) tbese remarks (hat nature is chiefly 
fimnd in the writings of Rousseau: too roach 
engrossed in himself to be deeply ricilled. in the 
diaracters of others, that very gdf^iudy^ had 
yet given him a knowledge of the more hidden 
recesses of the hearts He could perceive at once 
the motive and the cause of actions, but be wanted 
the patience to trace the elaborate and winding 
[urogress of their, effects. He saw the passions in 
tb w home, but be could not follow tbem abroad. 
He knew numkAnd in the general, but not men in 
the detail. Thus, when be nlakes an aphorism or 
reflection, it comes home at coice to you as true ; 
but when be would emaJyze that reflection, when he 
argues, reasons, and attempts to prove, you reject 
him as unnatural, or you refute bim as fake. It 
is then that he partakes of that manie commune 
which he imputes to other philosophers, ^ de nier 
ce qui esty et Sewpliquer ce qui fCestpas.* ^' 
. There was a short pause. '^ I think/^ said 
Madame D'Anville, << that it is in those pensSe^ 
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which you admire so much in Roufiseau, that our 
authors in general excel '^ 

*< You are right,'^ sidd Vincent, ^< and tor this, 
reason — with you les gens de lettres are always les 
gens du monde. Hence their quick perceptions 
are devoted to men as well as to books. -They 
make observations acutely^ and embody them with 
grace ; but it is worth remarking, that the same 
cause which produced the aphorism, frequently 
prevents its being profound. These literary gem 
du monde have the tact to observe, but not the 
patience, perhaps not the time, to investigate. 
They make the maxim, but they never explain 
to you the train of reasoning which led to it. 
Hence they are more brilliant than true. . An 
English writer would not dare to make a maxim, 
involving, perhaps, in two« lines, one of the most 
important of moral truths^ without bringing ps^ 
to support his dictum. A French essayist leaves 
it.wJioHy to itself. He tells you neither how he 
came by his reasons, nor their conclusion, ^ le plu$ 
fou souvent est le pltis satisfaiV Consequently, 
if less tedious than the English, your reasoners 
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are more dangerous, and ought rather to becon- 
^dered as models of terseness than of reflection. 
A man might learn to ^rik sooner from your 
writers, but he will learn to Ihink justly woner 
from ours. Many observations of La Bruyere 
and Rochefoucault — the latter especiall}^ — ^have 
obtmned credit for truth solely from their point. 
They possess exactly the same merit as the very 
sensible --permit me to add— very French line in 
Comeille: — 

<^ ' Ma plus douce esp^rance est de perdre Pespoir.' " 

The Marquis took advantage of the silence 
which followed Vincent^s criticism to rise from 
table. We all (except Vincent, who took leave) 
adjourned to the salon. ^< Qui est cet homme Idf' 
said one, *^ comme U est ipris de lui-mime,'''' 
" How silly he is,'' cried another — " how ugly^^. 
said a third.; What a taste in literature — such a 
talker — such shallowness, and such assurance — 
uot worth the answering — could not slip in a 
word — disagreeable, revolting, awkward, slovenly, 
were the most complimentary opinions bestowed 
upon the unfortunate Vincent. The women called 
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lum un horreuTf and the men wn^bite. The oU 
railed at bis mauvaia goiif and the youi^ at hk 
mauvais ccswr, for the former always attribute 
whatever does not correiqiond with their senti- 
ments^ to a pervernon of taste^ and the latter 
whatever does ndt come up to their enthusiasm, 
to a depravity of heartr 

As for me^ I went home^ enriched with two 
new observations ; firsts that one may not speak 
of any thing relative to a foreign country^ as one 
would if one was a native. National censures 
become particular affronts. 

Secondly^ that those who know mankind in 
theory, seldom know it in practice; the very 
wisdom that conceives a rule, is accompanied with 
the abstraction, or tlie vanity, which destroys it, 
I mean that the philosopher of the cabinet is 
often too diffident to put into action his observa- 
tions, or too eager for display to conceal their 
design. Lord Vincent values himself upon his 
mence du monde. He has read much upon men, 
he has reflected more ; he lays down aphorisms to 
govern or to please them. He goes into society; 
he is cheated by the one half, and the other half 
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he offends. The sage in the calnnet is but a fool 
in the salon; and the most consummate men of 
the world are those who haveconsidered the least 
on it. 



( 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Fofeto/fl— What money is in my purse ? 
P«^e— Seven groats and two-pence. 

2nd Part of Henry IV, 

£n iterum Crlspinus. 

Thb next day a note was brought me, which 
had been sent to my former lodgings in the Hotel 
de Paris : it was from Thornton. 

^' My dear' SiR,^ (it began) 

^' I am very sorry that particular busi- 
ness will prevent me the pleasure of seeing you 
at my rooms on Sunday. I hope to be more for- 
tunate some other day. I should like much to 
introduce you, the first opportunity, to my friends 
in the Rue Gretry^ for I like obliging ^ly country- 
men. I am sure, if you were to go there, you 
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v^ouldcut and com6 again — one shoulder of mutton 
drives down another. 

" I beg you to accept my repeated excuses, and 
remain, 

"Dear Sir, 

" Yoin* very obedient servant, 
" TfibMAs Thoenton. 
" Rue St. Dominique, 
Friday Morning." 

This letter produced in me many and manifold 
cogitations. What could possibly have induced 
Mr. Tom Thornton, rogue as he was, to postpone 
thus of his own accord, the plucking of a pigeon, 
which he had such good reason to believe he had 
entrapped ? There was evidently no longer the 
same avidity to cultivate my acquaintance as 
before; in putting off our appointment with so 
little ceretnony, he did not even fix a day for 
another. What had altered his original designs 
towards me ? for if Vincent's account was true, it 
was natural to suppose that he wished to profit by 
any acquaintance he might form with me, and 
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therefore such an aoqutuntance his own interests 
would induce him to continue and confirm. 

Either, then, he no longer had the same neces- 
Mty for a dupe, or he no longer ima^e4 I should 
become one. Yet neither of these suppositions was 
probable. It Was not likely that he should grow 
suddenly honest, or suddenly rich : nor had I, on 
the other hand, given him any reason to suppose I 
was a jot more wary than any other individual he 
niight have imposed upon. On the contrary, I had 
a|q)eared to seek his acquaintance with an eager- 
ness which said but little for my knowledge of the 
world. The more I reflected^ the more I should 
have been puzzled, had I not connected hici plresent 
backwardness with his acquaintance with the slran- 
ger, whom he termed Warburton. ' It is true, that 
I had no reason to suppose so : it was a conjecture 
wholly unsupported, and, indeed, against my 
better sense; yet,^ from some unanalysed associa- 
tions^ I codid not divest myself of &e suppo-^ 
ffltion. 

'^ I will soon seey^' thought I ; and wrapping 
myself in my cloak, for the day was bitterly cold, 
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I beiit my way to Thortiton's lod^ngr. I could 
not esplaiti lo mydelf thje deep interestr I tpok in 
whatever was oontiected with (the so^-called) War- 
burton^ or whaltever promised to discover more 
clearly any particulars respecting him. His beha- 
viour in the gaiobUng house ; his conyersafjm with 
the woman in the Jardin des Plonks ; anctritbe 
singular circumstance^ that a man of so yisry aris- 
tocratic an appearance^ should be contiected with 
Thornton^ and only seen in such low scened^ and 
with such low society, would not have beoi suffi- 
cient so strongly to occupy my mind, bad it not 
been for certain dim recolleotions. fmd nndefinaUe 
asBoeiationSy that his appearance when preset, and 
my fbpugbta of him when absent, perpetually 
recidlied. 

As, edgrossed with meditations of this nature, I 
wai» passing over the Pont Neufj I perceived the 
man Warburton had so earnestly watched in the 
gffmUing house, and whom I identified with the 
a Tyrrell,'^ who had formed the subject of con- 
versation in the Jardin des Pbmks, pass slowly 
before me. There was an ajq^earanoe of great 
exhiiustion in his swarthy and strongly miurked 
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countenance. He walked carelessly on, neither 
looking fa the right nor the left^ with that air of 
thought and abstraction which I have remarked as 
common to all men in the habit of indulging any 
engrossing and exciting passion. 

Woggere just on the other side of the Seine^ when 
I pi^^eived the woman of the Jardin des Plantes ap- 
proach. Tyrrell (for that, I afterwards discovered, 
was really his name) started as she came near, and 
asked her, in a tone of some asperity, where she 
had been ? As I was but a few paces behind, I 
had a clear, full view of the woman^s countenance. 
She was about twenty-right or thirty years of age. 
Her features were decidedly handsome, though 
somewhat too sharp and aquiline for my individual 
taste. Her eyes were light and rather sunken; 
and her complexion bespoke somewhat of the pale- 
ness and languor of ill-health. On the whple, the 
expression of her face, though decided^ was not un- 
pleasing, and when she returned Tyrrell's rather 
rude salutation, it wais with a smile, which made 
her, for the moment, absolutely l^utiful. 

" Where have I been to f" she said, in answer 
to his interrogatory. " Why, I went to look at 
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the New Ghurch, which they told me was so 
mperbey 

^* Methinks," replied the man, " that ours are 
not precisely the circumstances in which such spec- 
tacles are amusing." 

*^ Nay, Tyrrell,'' said the woman, as taking his 

* 
arm they walked on together a few paces before 

me, ^* nay, we are quite rich now to what we have 

l)een ; and, if you do play again, our two hundred 

pounds may swell into a fortune. Your losses 

have brought you skill, and you may now turn 

them into actual advantages.'" 

Tyrrell did not reply exactly to these remarks, 
but appeared as if debating with himself. ^^ Two 
hundred pounds — twenty already gone ! — in a few 
months all will have melted away. What is it then 
now but a respite from starvation ? — ^but with luck 
it may become a competence."" 

*^ And why not have luck ? many a fortune has 
been made with a worse beginning,*" said the 
woman. 

^« True, Margaret," pursued the gambler, " and 
even without luck, our fate can only commence* a 
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month or two sooner — better a short doom than a 
lingering torture.'' 

^^ What think you of trying some new game 
wh^e you have more experience, or where the 
chances are greater than in that of nmge et noir f 
asked the woman. ^^ Could you not makesome* 
thing out of that tall, handsome man, who Thorn- 
ton says is so rich ?*' 

" Ah, if.one could !" ^ghed Tyrrell, wist&lly. 
^' Thornton tells me, that he has won thousands 
from him, and that they are mere drops in 
his income. Thornton rs a good, easy, care- 
less fellow, and might let me into a share of 
the booty : biit then, in what games can I engage 
him?'' 

Here I passed this well^sutted pair, and lost the 
remainder of their conversation. ^^ Well,'' thought 
I, ^^ if this precious personage does ^arve at last, 
he will most richly^ deserve it, partly for his deigns 
on the stranger, principally for his opinion of 
Thornton. If he was a knave only, one might 
|Mty him ; but a knave and fool both, are a combi- 
nation of evil, for which there is no intermediate 
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purgatory of i»[^on — nottung shwt of utter ^m- 
nation." 

I soon arrived at Mr. Thornton's abode. The 
sanie old woautn, poring over the same novel of 
Crebillon, made me the same reply as before ; ahd 
acccffdingly again I ascended the obecure and 
ni^;ed stairs, which seemed to indicate, that the 
road to vice is not so easy as one generally sup- 
poses. I knocked at the door, and receiving no 
answering acknowledgment, opened it at once. 
The first thing I saw was the dark, rough coat of 
Warburton — that person's back was turned to me, 
and be was talking with some energy to Theonton 
(^'ho lounged idly in hischur, with one ungart^^ 
■ leg thrown over the elbow.) 

" Ah, Mr. Pelham," exclaimed the [latter, start- 
ing from his not very graceful po^on, " it gives 
me great pleasure to see you — Mr. Waiburton, 
Mr. Pelham— Mr. Pelham, Mr. Warburton." 

Mj new-made and mysterious acquaintance drew 
himself up to his full height, and bowed very 
slightly to my own acknowledgment of die in- 
troduction. - A low person would have thought 
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him rude. I only supposed, him ignorant of the 
M^orld. No real gentleman is uncivil. He turnetd 
round after this stiff condescension de sa party and 
sunk down on the sofa, with his back towards 
me. 

*^ I was mistaken/** thought I, *' when I believed 
him to be above such associates as Thornton^— they 
are well matched.'* 

" My dear Sir,'*, said Thornton, *' I am very 
sorry I could not see you to breakfast — ^a particular 
engagement prevented me^verbum sap. Mr. 
Pelham, you take me, I suppose — black eyes 
white skin, and such an ancle;" and the fellow 
rubbed his great hands and chuckled. 

*^ Well," said I, " I cannot blame you, whac- 
ever may be my loss — a dark eye and a straight 
ancle are powerful excuses. What says Mr. War- 
burton to them ?*' and I turned to the object of my 
interrogatory. 

^^ Really," he answered drily, and without mov- 
ing from his uncourteous position, ^^ Mr. Thornton 
only can judge of the niceties of his peculiar tastes, 
or the justice of his general excuses." 
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Mr. Warburton said this in a sarcastic, bitter 
tone. Thornton bit his lip, more^ I should think^ 
at the manner than the words, and his small grey 
eyes sparkled with a malignant and stem expres- 
sion, which suited the character of his face far better 
than the careless levity and enjouement which his 
glances usually denoted. 

^^ They are no such great friends after all," 
thought I ; ^* and now let me change my attack. 
Pray," I asked, ^' among all your numerous ac- 
quaintances at Paris, did you ever meet with a Mr. 
Tyrrell?" 

Warburton started from his chair, and as in- 
stantly re-seated himself. Thornton eyed me with 
one of those peculiar looks which so strongly . 
reminded me of a dog, in deliberation whether to 
bite or run away. 

'^ I do know a Mr. Tyrrell !^ he said, after a 
short pause. 

" What sort of a person is he ?" I asked with an 
indifferent air— '^ a great gamester, is he not ?" 

*^ He does slap it down on the colours now and 
then/' replied Thornton. " I hope you don't know 
him, Mr. Pelhain !" 

VOL. I. L 
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" Why ?^ said I, evading the question. ^< His 
charActer is not affected by a propensity so common, 
unless, indeed, you suppose him to be more a 
gumbler than a gamester, viz. more acute than 
unlucky." 

God forbid that I should cfay any sueh thing,'' 
replied Thornton ; *^ you yfon\ catch an old lawyer 
in such imprudence." 

. " The greater the truth, the greater the libel," 
said Warburton, with a sneer. 

*^ No," resumed Thornton, ** I know nothing 
against Mr. Tyrrell — nothing ! He may be a very 
good man, and I believe he is ; but as a friend, 
Mr. Pelham, (and Mr. Thornton grew quite affec- 
tionate), I advise you to have as little as possible 
to do wUh thai sort of peopled 

" Truly,'^ said I, " you have now excited my 
curiosity. Nothing, you know, is half so inviting 
as mystery." 

. Thornton looked as if he had expected a very 
different reply ; and Warburton said, in an abrupt 
tone— >* 

^ Whoever ^nt^r» an unknown road in a fog 
may easily lose himself." 
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« True,'*, said I ; *' but that very chance ' is 
more agreeable than a road wher^ one knows every 
tree ! Danger anid novelty are more to my taste 
than safety and sameness. Besides, as I never 
gamble myself, I can lose nothing by an acquaint- 
ance with those who do.*" 

Another pause ensued — and, finding I had got 
all from Mr. Thornton and his uncourteoiis guest 
that I was likely to do, I took my hat and my 
departure. 

** I do not know," thought I, " whether I have 
profited much by this visit. Let me consider. In 
the first place, I have not ascertained why I was 
put off by Mr. Thornton — for as to his excuse, it 
could only have availed one day, and had he been 
anxious for my acquaintance, he would have named 
another. I have, however, discovered, first, that 
he does not wish me to form any connection with 
Tyrrell ; secondly, from Warburton's sarcasm, and 
his glance of reply, that there is but little friendship 
between those two, whatever be the intimacy/ ; and, 
thirdly, that Warburton, from his dorsal positions^ 
so studiously preserved, either wished to be uncivil 

l2 
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or unnoticed." The latter, after all^ was the most 
probable ; and, upon the whol^, I felt more than 
ever convinced that he was the person I suspected 
him to be. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tell how the fiites my giddy course did guide. 
The inconstant turns of eveiy changing hoiur. 

Pierce Gaveston, hyM. Drattov. 

Je me retire done.— ^dieu, Paris, adieu ! 

^ BOILEAU. 

Whek I returned home, t found on my table 
the following letter from my mother : 

** My dear Henry, 
** I am rejoiced to hear you are so well enter- 
tained at Paris — ^that you have been so often to 
the D-^-^^^s and C -^-^-^s ; that Coulon says you are 
his best pupil — that your favourite hoi^se is iSo 
much admired — and that you have only exceeded 
your allowance by a <£^1,000 ; with some difficulty 
I have persuaded your uncle to transmit you an 
<^er for <£*! ,600, which will, I trust, make up 
all your deficiencies. 



** You must not, my dear child, be so extravagant 
for the future, and for a very good reason, viz. I do 
not see how you can. Your unde, I fear^ will not 
again be so generous, and your father cannot assist 
you. You will therefore see more clearly than 
ever th^ necessity of marrying an heiress r there are 
only two in England (the daughters of gentlemen) 
worthy of you — ^the most deserving of these has 
<£10,000 a year, the other has ^6^1 50,000. The 
former is old, ugly, and very ill tempered ; the 
latter tolerably pretty, and agreeable, and just of 
age ; but you will pwceive the impropriety of even 
thinking of her till we have tried the other. I am 
going to ask both to my Sunday soiries, where I 
never admit any single men, so thut therep at least, 
you will have no rivals. 

^^ And now, tny dear son^ beibre I lenter iatd a 
subject of great importance to you, I wish to teolil 
to your mind that pleasure is never an end, but i 
means — ^vie. that in your horses and ainuaeid^ts 
at Paria-^your visits and your liaUen>s^'*^yt»x have 
always, I trust, remembered that these were oblj 
8o far desirable as the methods of shining in 
society. I have now a new scene on ii^hich«yoru 
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are to enter, with very different objects in view, 
and where any. pleasures you may find have no- 
thing the least in common with those you at present 
enjoy, 

" I know that this preface will not frighten 
you as it might m^ny silly young meti. Your 
education has been too carefully attended to, fot 
ymi to imagine that any step cdn be rough or un*. 
fdeasant which raises you in the World. 

*^ To come at once to the point. On6 of the seats 
in ycHir uncle's boroUgh of Buyemall is every day 
expedied to be vacated ; the prcHsent member^ 
Mr. ^oolifigton, cimnot possibly live a week^ 
and ybur uncle is very desirous that you should 
fill the vacancy which Mr. Toolington^s death will 
create. Though I called it Lord Glenmorris^s 
borough, yet it is not entirely at his disposal, which 
I think very strange, nnce my fath^r^ who was ndt 
hdf so rich ias fbut "dncle, could send two members 
to F&rMment Wit^but the least trouble in the 
world^— but I don't understand these matters. Pos- 
sibly 3^ur uncle (poor man) does not manage 
them well. However, he says no time is to be lost. 
You are to return immediately to England, and 
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oome down to his house in shire. It is sup- 
posed you will have some contest, but be certain 
eventually to come in, 

^^ You will also, in this visit to Lord Glenmorris, 
have an excellent opportunity of securing his affec- 
tion ; you know it is some time since he saw you, 
and the greater part of his property is unentailed. 
If you come into the House you must devote your- 
self, wholly to it, and I have no fear of your suc- 
ceeding ; for I remember, when you were quite 
a child, how well you spoke^ ^ My name is Norval,^ 
and ^ Romans, countrymen, and lovers,' &c. I 
heard Mr. Canning speak the other day, and I 
think his voice is quite like yours ; in short, I make 
no doubt of seeing you in the ministry in a very 
few years. 

*^ You see, my- dear son, that it is absolutely 
necessary you should set out immediately. You 
will call on Lady , and you will endeavour to 

make firm friends of the most desirable among your 
present acquaintance; so that you may be on the 
same footing you are now, should you return to 
Paris. This a little civility will easily do : nOr 
body (as I before observed), except in England, 
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ever loses by politeness ; by the by, that last word 
is one you must never use, it is too Ghucester-place 
like. 

*' Vou will also be careful, in returning to Eng- 
land, to make very little use of French phrases ; 
no vulgarity is more unpleasing. I could not help 
being exceedingly amused by a book written the 
other day, which professes to give an accurate de- 
scription of good society. Not knowing what to 
make us say in English, the author has made us 
talk nothing but French. I have often wondered 
what common people think of us, since ixx their 
novels they always affisct to pourtray us so dif- 
ferent irom themselves. I am very much afraid 
we are in all things exactly like them, except in 
being more simple and unaffected. The higher 
the rank, indeed, the less pretence, because there is 
less to pretend to. This is the chief reason why 
our manners are better than low persons : ours are 
more natural, because they imitate no one else; 
theirs are affected, because they think to imitate 
ours ; and whatever is evidently borrowed becomes 
vulgar. Original affectation is sometimes good ton 
— imitated affectation, always bad. 

l3 
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^^ Well, my dear Henry » I niiaat now coDcIudd 
this iMer, almdy too loBg to be into^eiting, I 
hope to see you about ten days after you receive 
this ; and if you could bring me a Caobemire 
shawl, it would give me gi^at pleasure to see your 
taste in its choice. God bl^sft yoU| my dear son. 

^^ Your v^y a^hetionate 

^* FrAI^CSS PELHAli*." 

^^ p. Sy I hope you gp to church sometimes : I 
am soiry to see the young men of the pre&ent day 
so iqreligioiis. Perhaps you Qoujld get my oldinend, 
Madame De "'"'" , to choose t,he Cacbemire— take 
care of your health." 

This letter, which I read carefully twice over, 
threw me into a most serious meditation. My 
first feeling was r^et at leaving Paris ; my second, 
was a certain exultatioi^ a,t the new prospects so 
unes&pectedly opened to n^ie* The great aim oi a 
philosopher is, to reoonpile every disadvantage by 
some counterbalance of good — where be cannot 
create this, he should imagine it. I b^an, there^ 
fore, to consider less what I should lose than 
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wbAt I should gail), by quitting Pitiris* Iil the 
firdt pliice, I was tolerably tired of its ai33Ud€s» 
mentis : no btn^i&ess is hdf so fatiguing as {Je»« 
anire. I lobged for a ebange:: b0boM> a cbailge 
was at hand ! Then, to say truth, I was he^titily 
glad of a pretence of escaping from a numerous 
cohort c^^fiMea am&wr^^ with Madame D^Anville at 
the head ;. and the yety drcumstanoe which men 
who pky the German dule and fait in lote^ would 
haVe considered the most vexatious, I regarded ai$ 
the most consolatory. 

There was yet anothel* reason which reeotieiled 
me more than any othei" to my departure* I had^ 
in my residence at Paris, among halfwits and 
whole rauks^ contracted a certain— not exactly 
grossih-ete — but want bf refinement^ a certain 
coarseness of expression.and idea which, though 
slight, and easily thrown off, took in some degree 
from my approach to that chai^cter which I wished 
to become. I know nothing which would so polish 
the manners as continental intercourse, were it not 
for the English dibcmchis with which that inter^ 
course connects one. English profligacy is always 
coarse, and in profligacy nothing is more coirta- 
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^ous than its tone. • One sever keeps a reslrgipt 
on the manner when one unbridles the pc^siotis, 
and one takes from the associates with whom the 
latter are indulged, the air and t^e method of the 
iildulgence. 

I was, the lieader well knows, too solicitous for 
in^provement, not to be anxious to escape from 
such chances of deterioration, and I therefore 
consoled myself with considerable facility for. the 
pleasures and the associates I was about to forego. 
My mind being thus relieved from all regret at 
my departure, I now suffered it to look forward to 
the advantages of my return to England. My 
love of excitement and variety made an election, 
in which I was to have both the importance of the 
contest and the certainty of the success, a very 
agreeable object of anticipation. 

I was also by this time wearied with my attend- 
ance upon women, and eager to exchange it for 
the ordinary objects of ambition to men ; and my 
vanity whispered that my success in the one was no 
unfavourable omen of my prosperity in the other. 
On my return to England, with a new scene and 
a new motive for conduct, I resolved that I would 
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commence a different character to that I had 
hitherto assumed. How far I kept this resolution 
the various events her^fter to be shown ^ will 
testify. For myself, I felt that I was now about 
to enter a more crowded scene upon a more ele^ 
vated ascent ; and qiy previous experience of human 
fwture was suflScient to convince me that my safety 
required a more continual circumspection, and my 
success a more dignified bearing. 
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CHAPTEa XXVII. 



Je noterai cela, Madame^^ans mon livre. 

MOLIEBE. 



I AM not one of those persons who are many 
days in deciding what may be effected in one. 
" On the third day from this,'' said I to Bedos, 
'^ at half past nine in the morning, I shall leave 
Paris for England.'' 

" Oh, my poor wife !" said the valet, ^* she 
will break her heart if I leave her.*' 

" Then stay," said I. Bedos shrugged his 
shoulders. " 

" I prefer being with Monsieur to all things." 

" What, even to your wife ?" The courteous 
rascal placed his hand to his heart and bowed* 
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^< You dhall Ddt suffer by yout fidelity-^you i»fattll 
take your wife with you.^ 

The ccmjagttl valet's eoutit^nancd fell ** No/' 
he said, ^< no; he ^miid not ti|ke advantage of 
Monsieur's generosity.^ 

^^ I insist upon it»-<^iot another word^^ 

^* t beg a thousand pai<dons of Monsieur ; but 
— ^but ray wife is very ill, and unable to travel** 

^< Then, in tb^t ease, so exeelient a husband 
cannot think of leaving a siek and destitute wife.^ 

*♦ Poverty has no Mhv ; if I consulted my heart 
and stayed, I should starve, et Ufbut vivre.^ 

^^ Je ni*envoie pas la nSces^tii* replied J, as I 
got into my carriage. That repartee, by the way, 
I cannot elaim as my own ; it is the very unanswer- 
able answer of a judge to an expostulating thief. 

I made the round of reciprocal regrets, according 
to the orthodox fcnrmula^ The Duchesse de Per- 
pignan was the last — (Madame D'Anville 1 reserved 
for another day) — that virtuous and wise personage 
was in the boudoir of reception. I glanced at the 
fatal door as I entered. I have a great aversion, 
after any thing has once happened and &irly sub- 
sided, to make any allusion to its former existence. 
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I never, therefore, talked to the Duchess about 
our andent igaremens. I spoke, this morning, of 
the marriage of one person, the death of another, 
and lastly, the departure of my individual self. 

" When do you go?*" she said, eagerly. 

*' In two days: my departure will be softened, 
if I can execute any commissions in England for 
Madame.^ 

^* None," s£ud she ; and then in a low tone (that 
none of the idlers, who were always found at her 
morning levies^ should he|r), she added, ^^you 
will receive a note from me thjs evening.'* 

I bowed, changed th^ conversation, and with- 
drew. I dined in my own rooms, and spent the 
evening in looking over the various biUets-douXj 
received during my sSjour at Paris. 

" Where shall I put all these locks of hair?" 
asked Bedos, opening a drawer full. 

" Into my scrap-book." 

" And all these letters ?" 

" Into the fire.'' 

I was just getting into bed when the Duchesse 
de Perpignan's note arrived — it was as fol- 
lows: — 
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" My deae Fbiend, 
<* For that word^ so doubtful in our language, 
I may at least call you in yowr awn. I am un- 
willing that you should leave this country with 
those sentiments you now entertain of me,, unal- 
tered, yet I cannot imagine any form of words of 
sufficient magic to change them. Oh ! if you 
knew how much I am to be pitied ; if you could 
look for one moment into this lonely and blighted 
heart; if you could trace, step by step, the pro- 
gress I have made in folly and sin, you would see 
how much of what you now condemn and despise, 
I have owed to circumstances, rather than to the 
vice of my disposition. I was born a beauty, 
educated a beauty, owed fame, rank, power to 
beauty ; and it is to the advantages I have derived 
from person that I owe the ruin of my mind. 
You have seen how much I now derive from art 
I loathe myself as I write that sentence; but no 
matter: from that moment you loathed me too. 
You did not take into consideration, that I had 
been living on excitement all my youth, and that 
in my maturer years I could not relinquish it. I 
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had reigned by my attractions, and I thought 
every art preferable to resigning my empire : but 
in feeding my Vanity, I Ind not been able to 
stifle the diciatesof my heart. Love is so natural 
to a woman, that she is scarcely a woman who 
resiBts it : but in me it has been a sentiment, not 
a passion. 

^^ Sentiment, then, ^eod vanity, have been my 
seducers. ' I said, that I owed my errcnrs to dr* 
cumatances, not to nature. You will say, that in 
omfesdng kure and vanity to be my seducers, I 
contradict this assertipn-^you site nndtaken. i 
mean, that though vanity and sentiment were ifi 
me, yet the scenes in which I haVe been placed^ 
and the events which I have witnessed, gave to 
those latent cuirents of action a vrtong and a 
dangerous direction. I was fcmned §o IcHoe ; for 
one whom I did love I could have tbisAe etery 
sacrifice^ I married a man I hated, and I oiily 
learnt the depths of my heart when it was too 
late. 

*^ Enough of thii; you will leave this countiy; 
#e shall nevet meet again-Hiever ! You may 
return to Paris^ but I shall then be no more; 
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n*nnporte*—l shall be uBcfaoBged to tke last. Ji 
mfmrrai sk reme. 

*^ As a latest jdiedge of what I have fek for you^ 
\ Send you the enclosed chain and ring ; as a latest 
favour, I request you to wear them finr «lic months^ 
and, above all, for two hours in the Tuileries to- 
morrow. You will laugh at this request : it seems 
idle and romantic — perhaps it is so. Love has 
many exaggerations in sentiment, which reason 
would despise. What wonder, then, that mine, 
above that of all others, should conceive them ? 
You will not, I know, deny this request. Farewell ! 
— in ih%8 world we shall never meet again, and I 
believe not in the existence of another. Farewell ! 

"E. P." 

"A most sensible effusion," said I to myself, when 
I had read this billet ; " and yet, after all, it shows 
more feeling and more«haracter than I could have 
supposed she possessed.'^ I took up the chain : it 
was of Maltese workmanship ; not very handsome, 
nor, indeed, in any way remarkable, except for a 
plain hair ring which was attached to it, and which 
I found myself unable to take off, without break- 
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ing. ^^ It is a very singular request,^ thought I, 
^^ but then it comes from a very singular person; 
and as it rather partakes of adventure and intrigue, 
I shall at all events appear in the Tuileries, to- 
morrow, chained and ringed.^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIH. 

Thy incivility shaU not make me &il to do what becomes me ; 
and since thou hast more yaloor than courtesy^ I for thee will 
haiaiA that life which thou wouldst take from me— — CaMaiMfra, 
" $Ugantly done into EnglUh by Sia Charles Cotterell.'* 

About the usual hour for the promenade in the 
Tuileries, I conveyed myself thither. I set the 
chain and ring in full display, rendered still more 
conspicuous by the dark coloured dress which I 
always wore. I had not been in the gardens ten 
minutes, before I perceived a young Frenchman, 
scarcely twenty years of age, look with a very pe- 
culiar air at my new decorations. He passed and 
repassed me, much oftener than the alternations of 
the walk warranted ; ttad at last, taking off his hat, 
said in a low tone, that he wished much for the 
honour of exchangmg a few words with me in pri- 
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vate. I saw, at the first glance, that he was a gen- 
tleman, and accordingly withdrew with him among 
the trees, in the more retired part of the 
garden. 

" Permit me," said he, ^* to inquire how that 
ring and chain came into your possession P^' 

" Monsieur,'* I repKed, " ypu ^i]l understand 
me, when I say, that the honour of another person 
is implicated in my concealment of that secret." 

" Sir,'' said the Treacbman, colpuring violeptly, 
" I have seen them before — in a word, they belong 
to nxe !'' 

I smiled — my young hero fired at this. " Owt, 
MoftmeuT^'* saifl he, speaking very loud, and. very 
quick, ^^they belong to me^ and I ini^t upon jwr 
immediately restoring them, at vindicating your 
claim to them by arms.'' 

*^ You Ieav« me but one answer, Monaeur,'' said 
I ; " I will find a ftiend to wait upon you imme- 
diately. Allow me to inquire your address ?*' The 
Frenchman, who was greatly agitated, produee^ a 
card. We bowed and s^arated. 

I was glancing over the address I held in vtxf 
hand, which was— C* D'^Azimm't, Rue de .flewr- 
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bon Numho — >«-, when my ears were saluted 
with — 

^^ ^ Now do you know me ?--/Aou shouldst be Alonzo.* " 

I did not require the faculty of sight to recog- 
nize Lord Vincent. "My dear fellow,'' said I, 
^^ I am rejoiced to see you !^' and thereupon I 
poured into his ear the particulars of my morning 
adventure. Lord Vincent listened to me with much 
apparent interest, and spoke very unafiectddly oi 
his readiness to serve me, apd his regtel at the 
occasion. 

^< Pooh !' said I, ^^a duel in France, is not like 
one in ]Ehi^^d ; the former is a matter of course ; 
a trifle of common occurr^oce ; one makes an en- 
g^ement to fight, in the same breath as an engage- 
ment to. dine ; but the latter is a thing of state and 
solemnity— long faces — early rising — and will- 
making. But do get this business over as soon 
as you can, that we may dine at the Rocher after- 
wards." 

" We\]f my dear Pelham,'' said Vincent, " I 
cannot refuse you my. services ; and as I suppose 
Monsieur D'Azimart will choose swords, I venture 
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to augur eyery thing from your skill in that spedefe 
of weapon. It is the first time I have ever inter- 
fered in affurs of this nature, but I hope to get 
well through the present. 

^^ ^ Nobilis omatur lauio coUega secundo^ 

as Juvenal says : an revoirj^ and away went Lord 
Vincent) half forgetting all his late anxiety for my 
life, in his paternal pleasure for the delivery of his 
quotation. 

Vincent is the only punster I ever knew with a 
good heart. No action to that race in general is 
so serious an occupation as the play upon words ; 
and the remorseless habit' of murdering a phrase, 
renders them perfectly obdurate to the simple death 
of a friend. I walked through every variety the 
straight paths of the Tuileiies could afford, and 
was beginning to get exceedingly ured, when Lord 
Vincent returned. He looked very grave, and I 
saw at once that he was come to particularize the 
circumstances of the last extreme. *< The Bcis de 
Boulogne — pistds — in one Jumr^ were the three 
leading features of his detail. 

"jpistols !" said I ; " well, be it so. I would 
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nitber hftve had swords, fcnr the young man's sake 
to knuc^ as tny own : but thirteen paces and a 
steady aim will settle the business as soon. We 
will try a bottle of the chambfertin to-day, Vincent.'' 
The punster smiled faintly, and for once in his life 
made no reply. We walked gravely and soberly 
to tny lodgings for the pistols, and then pro- 
eeeded to the efigagetnent ad silently as Chrii^tians 
should do. 

The Frenchman and his second were on the 
ground firsts I saw that the former was pale and 
agitated, not, I think, from fear, but passion. 
When we took our ground, Vincent came to me, 
and snid, iti a low tone, " For God's sake, suffer 
me to accommodate this, if possible P" 

" It is not in our power," said I, receiving the 
pistoL I looked steadily at D'Azimart, and took 
my nim. His pistol, owing, I suppose, to the 
tremUing of his band, went off a moment sooner 
tbtm he had anticipated ^the ball grazed my hat. 
My aim was more successful' — I struck him in the 
shoulder — the exact place I had intended. H« 
staggered a few paces, but did not fall. 

We hastened towards him — his cheek aniiumed** 

VOL. J. M 
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still more livid hue as I approached ; he muttered 
some half-formed curses between his teeth, and 
turned from me to his second. 

<^ You will inquire whether Monsieur D'Azi- 
mart is satisfied," said I to Vincent, and retired to 
a short distance. 

<^ His second,^' said Vincent, (after a brief con- 
ference with that person,) ^^ replies to my question, 
that Monsieur D'Azimart^s wound has left him, for 
the present, no alternative.^' Upon this answer I 
took Vincent^s arm, and we returned forthwith to 
my carriage. 

^^ I congratulate you most sincerely on the event 
of this duel,^^ said Vincent. ^* Monsieur de 
M»— ' (D^AzimarCs second) informed me, when 
I waited on him, that your antagonist was one of 
the most celebrated pistol shots in Paris, and that 
a lady with whom he had been long in love, made 
the death of the chain-bearer the price of her fa- 
vours. Devilish lucky for you, my good fellow, 
that his hand trembled so; but I did not know 
jjiou were so good a shot.^ 

" Why,'' I answered, " I am not what is vul- 
garly termed ^ a crack shot' — I cannot split a bul- 
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let on a penknife; but I am sure of a target 
somewhat smaller than a man : and my hand is as 
certain in the field as it is in the practice-yard.'' 

^^ Lewntiment de^ nos forces les augmetUe,** re- 
jdici4 Vincent <* Shall I tell the coachman to drive 
to the Bocher ?'' 



4' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Here*s a kind host, that makes the invitation, 
To your own cost to his fort ban collatum. 

Wtche&lt'8 Gent. Danemg Matter, 

Vous pouvez bien juger que je n'aurai pas giande peine i me cod- 
soler d'une chose dont je me suis d^i console tant de ibis. 

Leifres de Boileau. 

V 

As I was walking home with Vincent from the 
Bue Mont-orgueil^ I saw, on entering the Bue St. 
Honoris, two figures before us ; the tall and noble 
stature of the one I could not for a moment mis- 
take. They stopped at the door of an hotel, which 
opened iniihat noiseless manner so peculiar to the 
Condergerie of France. I was at thejppr^^ the 
moment they disappeared, but not before I had 
caught a glance of the dark locks and pale coun- 
tenance rf Warburtoa*-my eye fell upon the 
number of the hotel. 



^* giirrfy,"* wd J, ^ I b^ve b^a i» tb^t house 
before/* 

" t-ikfily eKHi^," gr^wli4 Vinp^iat, who was 

gloriously drunk. M {t is» n housfs Qf tw<Pk-faI4 
utility— yoy ip^ay |4ay with card^j oip cpqyet with 
women^ ^^/b» votre godt.^ 

At Oif^ w«'<fc I xm^vf^^^ th^ hfi^ «n4 its 

man, who, though on the bripl^ qf thf Si*^ve, w^i; 

H« Urfil4 with « pretty pfpd c||BVfir wgiBW> wfeo bPTB 
thP nflfl?e ^d hppoui^ of \\}& wiffa. They l^epjt wg 
IFP *ffe?¥* W«JP^^ ^ V^^ ^ms^h a»4 th^ gther 
Hpjfr ii? pe^jm. Yp^ ^w pych 4§a/^ a^4 pjprp 
tev^piftl^ng, ^ ipjst youf h^'t »pd ypu?^ moD^y 
with ^uaj fapilityf f ^ a w^fl, thp wrqws ^^i 
imj9l^P^fmm W^T§ » vise ^^ Bro§pprou§ 
gmpips who m»d^ >h? b(?rt Pf th§if liv^, g^^ |iye4 
4^g^y «u|4 boppVir^hly uppn other pippl^, 

" ^0pfi«f Pdbiffli,'^ cri«d Tmc^ntf m I w^s rfiU 
^teodiqg jll; thf dqpr io delibe? atiqa ; f« hpw UPfpeb 
IfiQg^i: wjU ypu i^^ m^ to cong^ in thig * eog^r 
and nipiung air^-rrr^ Quaipdiu nostram patientiam 
abutere Cotiltlia.' "" 
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*^ Let us enter/' said I. ** I have the run of the 
house, and we may find——'* 

" * Some young vices — some fair iniquities' "in- 
terrupted Vincent, with a hiccup— ^ 

^^ ^ Leade on good fellowe,* quoth Robin Hood, 
Lead o% I do bid thee/ " 



And with these words, the door opened in obe- 
dience to my rap, and we mounted to the marquis's 
tenement aupremHre. 

The room was pretty fuU— -the ^OMS^anf e mar- 

r 

quise was flitting from table to table— 4)etting at 
each, and coquetting with all; and the marquis 
himself, with a moist eye and a shaking hand, was 
affecting the Don Juan with the various Elviras 
and Annas with which his sahn was crowded. 
Vincent was trying to follow me through the crowd, 
but his confused vision and unsteady footii^ led 
him from one entanglement to another, till he was 
quite unabli to proceed. A tall, corpulent Frendi- 
man, six foot by five, was leaning, fa ^eo^ and 
weighty cbjection^) jtist before him, utterly oocu- 
jned in the vicisdtudes of an 6carU table, and un- 
conscious of Vincent^s repeated efforts, first on one 
side, and then on the other, to pass him. 
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At last, the perplexed wit, getting more irascible 
as be grew more bewildered, suddenly seized the 
vast incumbrance by the arm, and said to him^ in 
a sharp, querulous tone, ** Pray, Monsieur, why 
are you like the lote tree in Mahomet's Seventh 
Heaven?'' ^ 

*^ Sir /" cried the astonished Fr^chman. 

^^ Because," (continued Vincent, answering his 
own enigma) — ^^ because, beyond you there is no 
passing r 

' The Frenchman (one of that race who always 
forgive any thing for a ban mot) smiled, bowed, 
and drew himself aside. Vincent steered by, and, 
joining me, hiccuped out, ^^ In rebus adversis op* 
ponite pectora fortia." 

Meanwhile I bad looked round the room for the 
objects of my pursuit: to my great surprise I could 
not perceive them ; they may be in the other room, 
thought I, and to the other room I went ; the sup- 
per was laid out, and an old bonne was quietly 
helping herself to some sweetmeat. All other 
human beings (if, indeed, an old woman can be 
called a human being) were, however, invisible, and 
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I remainad parfeotly bewildered as to the non- 
Appearniioe of Wurburton and his eomponion, I 
entered the SaBe i Jouer once more— I lookH 
round in every coraerT— I examined e¥f»y ffiee^=?^but 
in vain ; and with a feeling of disappointm^t very 
disproportioned to my. loss, I took Yineent^ ann^ 
and we withdraw. 

The n^Kt t^ofnisg I 9p^t with Madame 
D'Anvtlk, A Freaehwoioaa ea^ly ^qnaoles herself 
for the loss of a lover— she converts him into ^ 
frieadf and tUaks herself (nor i| ^ much deceived) 
bendBted fay the eiu;hange. We talked of our 
grief in masumsi and bade each ether adieu in antii- 
theses. Ah ! it is a pleatant tiling to drink with 
Alcidonis (in Marmontel's Tale) of the roeee 
coloured phial — to sport with the fancy, not to brood 
over the passion of youth. There is a time when 
the heart, from very tenderness, runs oir^, and (so 
much do our virtues as well as vices flow from our 
passiops) there is, perhaps, rather hope than anxiety 
for the future in that excess. Then, if PJeasur^ 
errs, it errs through hdedlessness, oot design ; and 
Love, wandering over flowers, ^^ proflbrs heney^ 
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but bears Tiot a sting.^ Ah ! hap(^ time ! in the 
lines of one who can so well translate feeling into 
words- — 

" Fate has not darkened thee— Hope has not made 
The blossoms expand it but opens to &de ; 
* Nothing is known of those wearing &aa 
Which win shad^ ^he l^ijtkt of our after years.'' 

The ImpMnoitatrice* 

Pardon this digression — ^not mud^; it must be 
confessed, in my ordinary strain-r-rliut let me, dear 
reader, very seriously advise thee not to judge of 
me yet. When diou hast got to the end of my 
book, if thou dost condemn it or its hero— why 
" I will let thee alone ^ boi)fi9t JQogh^ry advi|es) 
tiU thou art sober ; Aod^ if tbpii iPAke m^ opt, 
then, the better answer, thoa art not the m^ { 
Uxk thee fijr •" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

It must be conftssed, that flattery eomes migfatjr easily to one*i 
mouth in the presence of royalty. 

Letters qf Stephek Moktagus. 

'Tis he.— How came he tbence->what doth he here ? 

Lara. 

I HAD received for that evening (my last at 
Paris) an invitation from the Duchesse de B-^-^. 
I knew that the party was to be small^ and that 
very few besides the royal family would compose 
it. I had owed the honour of this invitation to 
«^ intimacy with the — — s, the great friends 
of the duchesse, and I promised myself some plea- 
sure in the engagement 

There were but eight or nine persons present 
when I entered the royal chamber. The most dis- 
iingu6 of these I recognized immediately as the 
He came forward with much grace as 
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I approached, and expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing me. 

^^ You were presented, I think, about a month 
ago,** added the — , with a smile ^ of sin- 
gular fascination ; ^^ I remember it well.'^ 
I bowed low to this compliment. 
« Do you propose staying long at Paris ?" con- 
tinued the — -. 

** I protracted/' I replied, ** my departure solely 
for the honour this evening affords me. In so 
doing, please your ■ , I have followed the 

wise maxio^ of keeping the greatest pleasure to 
the last." 

The royal chevalier bowed to my answer with 
a smile still sweeter than before, and began a con- 
versation wi|h me which lasted for several minutes. 
I was much struck with the — 's air and bear- 
ing. They possess great dignity, without any 
affectation of its assumption. He speaks pecu- 
liarly good English, and the compliment of address- 
ing me in that language was therefore as judicious 
as delicate. His observations^owed little to his 
rank ; they would have struck you as appropriate, 
and the air which accompanied them pleased you 
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OS graceful^ even in a simple iDcUviduaL Judge, 
then, if they charmed me in the — — ^. The 
upper part of hia count^nanee is piominent and 
handsome, and his eyes ha^e much softness of 
expression. His figure is digbt and partkii- 
larly well knit; perhaps he is altogether more 
adapted to strike in private than in public ^ect. 
Upon the whole, he is one of those very few per- 
sons of :^;eat rank whom you would have had 
pride in knowing as aa equal, and have pleasinre 
in acknowledging as a rsuperier. 

As the ■ H i pansed, and turned with great 

courtesy to the Due de — ^, I bowed my way 

to the Duchesse de B*-^^. That personage, 
whose liveliness and piquancy of manner alw«y« 
make one wish for one's own sake that her vank 
was less exalted, was speaking wtrti great volubility 
to a tall, stupid lodking man, cme of the ministo^ 
and smiled most graciously upon me as I drem 
near. She spoke to me of our national amuse- 
ments. ^* You are not^^' said she^ ^* so fond of 
^landng as we are.^ 

'^ We have not the same exalted example to be 
at once our motivie and our model,^ said I, in 
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aUusion to the duchesse's well known attachment 
to that accomplidbment. The Duchesse D'A ' 
^mne up as I said this, and the oonv^sation flowed 
on evenly enough till the — — 's whist party was 
formed. His f^rtn^ was Madasne de la fl l^'^i ^ ' '^ ^' 
llie ber^ne of La Vendee. She was a tail and 
very stout woman, singularly lively and entertain- 
•kig, end appeared to possess both the moral and 
the physical energy to accomplish feats still mcnre 
noble than those she performed. 

I soon saw that it Would not do for me to stay 
v^ long. T had already made a favourable im- 
pres»on, and, in such cases, it is my constant rule 
immediately to retire. Stay, if it be whole hours, 
until you have pleased, but leave die moment qfler 
your success. A great genius should not linger 
too l(Mig either in the salon or the world. He 
must quit each with iclat. In obedience to this 
ruk, I no sooner found that my ciourt had ^been 
effieettiaily vmA^ than I fose to withdraw. 

*^ Vou wUl return soon to Paris,'* said the 
Duchesse de B ' ■ . 

<< I cannot resist it,*' I replied. "Jbfw corp^ 
rsviendrapour ehercher mon ccmr^ 
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We shall not forget you^^ said the duchesse. 
^* Your Highness has now given me my only 
inducement not to return/' I answered, as I bowed 
out of the room. 

It was much too early to go home ; at that time 
I was too young and restless to sleep till long after 
midnight ; and while I was deliberating in what 
manner to pass the hours, I suddenly recollected 
the hotel in the Rue St. Honors, to which Vincent 
and I had psud so unceremonious a visit the night 
before. Impressed with the hope that I might be 
more successful in meeting Warburton than I had 
then been, I ordered the coachman to drive to the 
abode of the old Marquis — — . 

The salon was as crowded as usual. I lost a 
few Napoleons at icarti in order to pay my entreCy 
and then commenced a desultory flirtation with 
one of the fair decoys. In this occupation my 
eye and my mind frequently wandered. I could 
not divest myself of the hope of once more seeing 
Warburton before my departure from Paris, and 
every reflection which confirmed my suspicions of 
his identity redoubled my interest in his connec- 
tion with Tyrrell and the vulgar dibaucfU of the 
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Rue St Dominique. I was making some languid 
reply to my Cynthia of the minute, whei my ear 
was suddenly greeted by an English voioet I 
looked round, and saw Thornton in close oon* 
versation with a man whose back was turned to 
me, but whom I rightly conjectured to be Tyrrell. 

" Oh ! he'll be here* soon,'' said the former, 
^^and we'll bleed him regularly to-night. It is 
very singular that you who play so much better 
should not havejloored him yesterday evening." 

Tyrrell replied in a tone so low as to be in- 
audible, and a minute afterwards the door opened, 
and Warburton entered. He came up instantly to 
Thornton and his companion ; and after a few words 
of ordinary salutation, Warburton said, in one of 
those modulated tones so peculiar to himself, ^* I 
am sure, Tyrrell, that you must be eager for your 
revenge. To lose to such a mere Tyro as myself, 
is quite enough to double the pain of defeat, and 
the desire of retaliation.'' 

I did not hear Tyrrell's reply, but the trio 
presently moved towards the door, which till then I 
had not noticed, and which was probably the 
entrance to our hostesses botidoir. The souduant 
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map^nise opened it horsell^ for vbteh kind iMi/^ 
ThorntoD gave her a leer and a wi^k, cfaaraeteYi^lic 
of his daims to gallantry. When iha door vas 
ngBin closed upon them, I went up to th^ mafquiitfy 
and after a few compliflaents^ asked whether tiie 
room Messieurs les Anglois had entered, was 
equally open to all guests? 

^ Why,*' said she, with a idigfat hesitation, 
*^ those gentlemen play for higher stakes than we 
usually do here, and one of them is apt to get 
irritated by the advice and expostulations of the 
lookers on ; and so after they had played a short 
time in the salon last night, Monsieur ThomUm, 
a very old friend of mine,^^ (heste the lady looked 
down) ^^ asked me permission to occupy the inner 
room ; and as I knew him so well, I could have cip 
scruple in ojbliging him.'' 

^^ Then, I suppose,^ said I, ^^ that, as a stranger, 
I ha^e not permisd|(m to intrude upon them ?^ 

^' Shall T inquire ?*' answered the marquis 

** No !^ said I, " it is not wc^th whil/e ;^ and 
accordingly I rcrseated myself, and appeared puice 
more occupied in saying des belles choses to my 
kind-hearted neighbour. 1 could not, hpweyer. 



k 
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vith all my dissimul^on, sustain a c&avesnBtioA 
from which my present feelings were so estranged, 
for more than a few minutes; an<} I was neYef 
wxte glad dsan wh^ my companion, displeased 
with my inattention," rose, and left me to my own 
fenections. 

What could Warburton (if he were the person 1 
suqsected) gain by the disguise he had assumed d 
He was too rich to profit by any sums he could 
win from Tyri^il^ and too much removed fuen 
Thornton's station in lifip, to derive any pleasuve 
or benefit from his acquaintance with that person* 
His dark threats of vengeance jn the J/|rcSn des 
PkmteSj and his reference to the two hundred 
pounds Tyrrell possessed, gave me, indeed^ some 
due as to his real objest ; but thenrrr-why this dis* 
guise ! Had he known Tyrrell before, in his 
proper semblance^ and had anything passed 1)e<* 
tween then, which rendered this concealment now 
expedient ? — this, indeed, seemed probable enough ; 
but, was Thornton entrusted wiih the secret?—* 
and, if revenge was the object, was ;that low man a 
partaker in its execution ?-r-or was he not, more 
probably, playing the traitor to both? As tor 
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Tyrrell himadf, his own deagns upon Warburton 
were sufficient to prevent piqr for any fall into the 
pit he had dug for others. 

Meanwhile, time padBsed on, the hou): grew late, 
and the greater part ef the guests were gone; still 
I could not tear myself away ; I looked from time 
to time at the door, with an indescribable feeling 
of anxiety. I longed, yet dreaded, for it to qpen ; 
I felt as if my own fate were in some degree impli- 
cated in what was then agitating wjlhin, and I 
could not resolve to depart, until I had formed 
some conclusions on the result 

At leneth the door opened ; Tyrrell came forth 
— his countenance was perfectly hueless, his cheek 
was sunk and hollow, the excitement of two hours 
had been sufficient to render it so. I observed 
that his teeth were set, and his hand clenched, as 
they are when -we idly seek, by the strained and 
extreme tension of the nerves, to sustain the fever 
and the agony of the mind. Warburton and Thorn- 
ton followed him ; the latter with his usual air of 
reckless indifference— his quick rolling eye glanced 
from the marquis to myself, and though his colour 
changed slightly, hb nod of recognition was made 
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with Its woDted impudence and ease ; but Warbur* 
ton passed on^ like Tyrrell, without nodcing or 
heeding any thing around. He fixed his large 
bright eye upon the figure which preceded him, 
without once altering its direction, and the extreme 
beauty of his features, which, not all the dishevel- 
led length of his hair and whiskers could £sguise, 
was lighted up with a joyous but savage expres- 
sion, which made me turn away, almost with a sen- 
sation of fear. 

Just as Tyrrell was leaving the room, Warbur- 
ton put his hand upon his shoulder— ^^ Stay,^ said 
he, ** J am going your way, and will accompany 
you.f He turned round to Thornton (who was 
already talking with the marquis) as he said this, 
and waved his hand, as if to prevent his following ; 
the next momebt, Tyrrell and himself had left the 
room. 

I could not now ^ remain longer. I felt a 
feverish restlessness, which impelled me onwards. 
I quitted the saUmy and was on the escaHer before 
the gamesters had descended. Warburton was, 
indeed, but a few steps before me ; the stsiirs were 
but very dimly lighted by one expiring lamp; he 
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did not turn roand to aee me, and was probaUy 
too naufiih engfoised to liear me. 

^^ Yon may yet have a favoi^rable iwer^e,^ laid 
lie to Tyrrell 

f* Impessilile T' re^ed the latter, in a tone of 
auob deep anguish, thai it tluilled me to the very 
heart* ^^ I am an utter beggar-erl have i|otfaidg 
io thfi woMr-il have po expeelation l^ut to 
starve P 

While he was saying this, I percaved by the 
laiRt and uncertain light, that Warburto&^s hand 
was reused to his own countenaape. 

^ ^ave you no hope-rrrno epot wherdn to look 
for comfortr^is beggary your absolute and /mly 
possible resource frqsn femiae f^ hp readied, in a 
low and suppressed tone. 

At that moment we were just descending into 
the court-yard. Warburton was but one step 
behind Tyrrell : the latter made no answer ; but 
as he passed from the dark staircase into the 
deiur moonlight of the court, I caught a glimpse 
of the big tears which rolled heavily and silently 
down his cheeks. Warburton laid his hand upcm 
him. 
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^^ Turn," be cried, suddenly , " your cup is not 
yet full — ^look upon me-— and remember r 

I pressed forward — the light shone full upon the 
countenance of the speaker — the dark hair ivas 
gone—my suspicions were true — I discovered at 
one glance the bright locks and lofty brow of Regi- 
nald Glanville. Slowly Tyrrell gazed, as if he 
were endeavoUriilg 16 tepel some terrible remem- 
brance, which gathered, with every instant, more 
fearfully upon him ; until,.as the stern countenance 
of Glanville grey darker and darker in its mingled 
scorn and i^Sance, he uttered one low cry, and 
sank senseless upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Wen, he is gone, and with him go these thoughts. 

Shakspeaae. 

What ho ! for England ! 

Ibid. 



I HAVE always had an insuperable horror of 
being placed in what the vulgar call apredicameni. 
In a predicament I was most certainly placed at 
the present moment. A man at my feet in a fit — 
the cause of it having very wi^ly disappeared, 
devolving upon me the charge of watching], reco- 
vering, and conducting home the afflicted person — 
made a concatenation of disagreeable circumstances, 
as much unsuited to the temper of Henry Pel- 
ham, as his evil fortune could possibly have con- 
trived. 
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After a short pause of deliberation^ I knocked 
up the porter, procured some cold water^ and 
bathed TyrrelPs temples for several moments be- 
fore he recovered. He opened his eyes slowly, and 
'looked carefully round with a fearful and suspi- 
dous glance: "Gone — gone — (he miitt^red)^ — ay 
— ^what did he here at such a moment .'-—ven- 
geance — ^for what ? — / could not tell — it would have 
killed her — let him thank his own folly. I do not 
fear ; I defy his malice.^ And with these words^ 
Tyrrell sprung to his feet. 

"Can I assist you to your home?^' said I; 
" you are still unwell — ^pray suffer me to have that 
|deasure." 

I spoke with some degree of warmth and ^« 
cerity ; the unfortunate man stared wildly at me 
for a moment, before he replied. " Who/* said 
he, at last, "who speaks to me — ^the lost— -the 
guilty— the ruined, in the accents of interest and 
kindness?" 

I placed his arm in mine^ and drew him out of 
the yard into the open street. He looked at me 
with an eager and wistful survey, and then, by de- 
grees, appearing to recover his full consciousness 
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of the |)rfc8eiit> «kl recollection of the past^ he 
pressed inj hMd warmly^ and after a short tUenee^ 
duting which we moved on slowly towards th^ 
Tmleriei^ he said,—** Pardoti me, Sir, if I liave 
not sufSeiently thanked you for your kindness Axkd 
attention. I am tiow quite i*estored; the dose 
roots ib which I have been sitting for so many 
hours, and the feverish excitetnent of play, acting 
upon a frame vfery debilitated by ill healthy ocda- 
siteed my momentary indisposition. I auSt now, 
I repeat, quite recovered, and Will no longer tre^ 
pdss lipon your good nature/^ 

** Really,*' «aid I^ " you had better not discard 
my 'services yet. Do suffer me to accompany you 
hctoe?" 

** Hoide !^ muttered Tyrrell^ with a d^p sigh ; 
'* no-^no 1^ and then, as if recdlecting himself^ h6 
said, ** I thank you, Sir, but— but— '^ 

I saw his embarrassment, and interrupted him. 
** Well, if I cannot assist you any further, I will 
take your' disnlissial. I trust we shall meet again 
under Auspices better calculated for improving 
acquaintani^.^ 

Tyrrell bowed, once mcn^ pressed my hand, and 
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we parted. I burned qq up the fang street towards 
my hoteL 

When I b^ ^t several paces bejrond Tyrrell, I 
turned bade to look at him. He was standing 
in the same place in which I had lefit bim. I saw 
by the mObnlight that his face and hands were 
ndsed towards Heaven. It was but for a moment : 
bis attitude changed while I was yet looking, and 
be slowly and caliply continiied his way in the same 
direction as myself. When I reached my chambens, 
I hastened immediately to bed, biit not to sleep : 
the extraordinary scene I had witneased ; the dark 
and fei^ociouis expression of Glanville^s countCp^ 
nance, so strongly impressed with every witbeds^ 
and deadly passion ; the fearful and unaccountaiUe 
remembrance that had seemed tp gather over the 
Uvid and varying face of th^ gamest€»* i the piy^. 
tery of Glanville^s disguise ; the Int^sity of a 
levenge so terribly expressed, together with the 
restless and bunung anxiety I felt— not kom idle 
curiosity, but, from my early and intimate friend « 
ship for GlanviUe, to fathom its cause--^allx;rpwded 
upon my mind with a fev^ribh confusion^ thftt 
effectually banished repose. 

VOL. I. N 
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It was with that singular sensation of pleasure 
which none but those who have passed frequeot 
nights in restless and painful agitation, can recog*- 
nize, that I saw the bright sun penetrate through 
my shutters, and heard Bedos move across my 
room. 

^^ What hour will Monsieur have the post 
h(»rses P^^ said that praiseworthy valet. 

^^ At eleven,'' answered I, springing out of bed 
with joy at the change of scene which the very 
mention of my journey brought before my mind. 

I was a luxurious personage in those days. I had 
had a bath made from my own deagn ; across it 
were constructed two small frames^ — one for the 
journal of the day, and another to hold my break- 
fast apparatus ; in this manner I was accustomed 
to lie for about an hour, engaging the triple hap- 
piness of readings feeding, and bathing. Owing to 
some unacisountable delay, .6alignani*s Messenga* 
did not arrive at the usual hour, on the morning of 
my departure; to finish breakfast, or bathing, 
without Galignani's Messenger, was perfectly im- 
possible, so I remained, till I was half boiled, ' in a 
state of the most indolent imbecility. 
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At last it came: the first paragraph that struck 
my eyes Wa* the following : — ^' It is rumoured 
among the circles of the Faubourg, that a duel 

was fought on , between a young Englishman 

and Monsieur D ; the cause of it is said to be 

the pretensions of both to the beautiful Duchesse 
de P— -, who, if report be true, cares for neither 
of the gallants^ but lavishes her favours upon a 
certain attacki to the English embassy.^' 

** Such,'' thought I, " are the materials for all 
human histories. Every one who reads^wili eagerly 
swallow this account as true: if an author were 
writing the memoirs of the courts he would compile 
his facts and scandal from this very collection of re- 
cords; and yet, though so near the truth^ how 
totally false it is I Thank Heaven, however^ that, 
at least, I am not suspected of the degradation of 
the duchesse's love : — to fight for her may make me 
seem a fool — to be loved by her would constitute 
me a villain." 

The next passage in that collection of scandal 
which struck me was — ^ We understand that E. W. 
Howard de Howard, Esq., Secretary, &c., is shortly 
to lead to the hymeneal altar the daughter of 

N 2 
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Timothy TomkiDs, Esq., late Consul oi 
I quite started out o! my badi with delight. I 
scarcely suffered inyself to be dried and perfumed, 
before I sat down to write the following congCAtx^ 
latory epistle to the thin man : — 

" My dear Mr. Howard de Howard, 
<^ Permit me, before I leave Paris, to compliment 
you upon that happiness which I have just learnt is 
in store for you. Marriage to a man like you, who 
has survived the vanities of the world — who has at^ 
tained that prudent age when the passions are calmed 
into reason, and the purer refinements of fiiendship 
succeed to the turbulent delirium of the senses — 
marriage, my dear Mr. Howard, to a man like you, 
must, indeed, be a most delicious Utdjua, After 
all the mortificaticHis you may meet elsewhere, 
whether from malicious females, or a misjudging 
world, what happiness to turn to one being to 
whom your praise is an honour, and your indigna- 
tion of consequence ! 

^^ But if marriage itself be so desirable^ what words 
shall I use sufficiently expre»^ve of my congratu- 
lation at the particular match you have chosen, so 
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mitaUe in fairtli aiid kation ? I can fancy you^ my 
dear Sir, in your dignified retirement, expatialang 
to yonax admiring bride wpcm all the honours of 
yo4ir iUustribus line^ and receiving from her^ in 
retun^ a full deUul of idl. the oiyic glories that have 
ever graced the lineage ^f the Tomkiiis's. An the 
young lady is, I suppose, an hdress, I conclude you 
will take her name, instead of changing it. Mr. 
Hoirard de Homird de Tomkins, will sound 
peculiarly majestic ; and when you come to the 
titles and possessions of your ancestors, I am per- 
suaded that you will continue to ccmsider your 
alliance with the lionest citizens of London among 
your proudest distinctions. 

^^ Should you have any commandi^ in iBngland, 
a letter directed to me in Grosvenor-square wiU 
be sure to find me ; and you may rely upon my 
immediatdy spreading among our mutusd acquaint- 
ance in London, the happy measure you are about 
to adopt, and my opinions on its propriety. 

" Adieu, my dear Sir, 
^^ With the greatest respect and truth, 

'^ Yours, &c. 

"H. Pelham;' 
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' ^^ There," said I, as I sealed my letter, ** I have 
discharged some part of that debt I owe to Mr. 
Howard de Howard, for an enmity' towards me, 
which he has never affected to conceal. He prides 
himself on his youth— my allusions to his age will 
delight him ! On the importance of his good or 
evil opinion — I haVe flattened him to a wonder! 
Of a surety, Henry Pelham, I could not have sup- 
posed you were such an adept in the art of pane- 
gyric.'' 

" The hortses, Sir r said Bedos ; and « the bill, 
Sir ?'^ said the garfon. Alas ! that those and that 
should be so coupled together ; and that we <;an never 
take our departure without such awful witnesses 
of our sojourn* Well — to be brief — the. bill for 
once was discharged-^the^ horses snorted — ^the car- 
riage door wias opened — I Altered — Bedos mounted 
behind— crack went the whips— off went the steeds, 
and so terminated my adventures at dear Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

O^ cousin, you know him^the fine gentleman they talk of so 
much in town. 

Wycheely's Dancing Master, 

By the bright days of my youth, thare is some- 
thing truly delightful in the quick motion of four 
post-horses. In France, where one's • steeds are 
non^ of the swiftest, the^ pleasures of travelling are 
not quite so great as in England ; still, however, 
to a man who is tired of one scene— panting for 
another— -in love with excitement, and not yet 
wearied of its pursuit^ — the turnpike road is more 
grateful than the easiest chair ever invented, and 
the little prison we entitle a carriage, more cheer- 
ful than the state-rooms of Devonshire House. 

We reached Calais in safety, and in good time, 
the next day. 
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'^ Will Monsieur dine in bis rooms, or at the 
tabkcChoter 

*^ In his rooms, of course/' said Bedos, indig- 
nantly deciding the question. A French valet's 
dignity is always involved in his master^s. 

^^ You are too good, Bedos," said I, " I shall 
dine at the table (ThSte — who have you there in 
general ?'' 

*^ Beally/' taid the garfon^ ^^ we have such a 
swift succession of guests, that we sddom see the 
same faces two days running. We have as many 
dianges as an English administration.*' 

^< You are &oetious,^ said I. 

^^ No,^ reHumed tbe garfon, who was a philoso* 
pher as well as a wit ; ^^ no, my digestive organs 
are vary weak, and jpor amsiqHenee, I am natu* 
rally mdbnclioly — Jh, ma Jins tres iriste /" and 
with these woids die sentimental plate-changer 
placed his band — 1 can scarosly say, wbetbar oa 
his heart, or his stomach, and sighed bitterly ! 

^ How long,^ said I> ^^ does it want to dumer ?" 
My question re8t<»red tbe gcuyon to himself. 

^^ Two, hours. Monsieur, two hours,^ and twirl- 
ing his servkUe with an air of exceeding import- 
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nee, off wmt my melancholy acquaintance to 
oomplimfflit new customers, and complain oi his 
digestion. 

After I had arranged myself and my vhiskers — 
two very distinct affiurs-— yawned three times, and 
drank two bottles of soda water, I strolled into the 
town. As I was sauntering along leidurely enough, 
I heard my name pronounced behind me. I turned, 
and saw Sip Willoughby Townshend, an old baro- 
net of an antediluvian age-^a fossil witness of the 
wonders of England, before the deluge of French 
manners swept away ancient customs, and created, 
out of the wrecks of what had been, a new order 
of things, and'a new race of mankind. 

^^ Ah ! my dear Mr. Pelham, how are you ? and 
the worthy Lady Frances, your mother, and your 
excellent father, all well P-^-Fm delighted to hear 
it. Russelton," continued Sir Willoughby, turning 
to a middle-aged man, whose arm he held, ^^you 
remember Pelham— true Whig — ^great friend of 
Sheridan's? — ^let me introduce his son to you. 
Mr. Russelton, 'Mr. Pelham; Mn Pelham, Mr. 
Husselton.'^ 

At the name of the person thus introduced to 

N 3 
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me^ a thousand recollections crowded upon my 
mind ; the contemfiorary and riyal of Napoleon-^ 
the autocrat of tl;ie great wo]:ld of fashion and 
cravats— the mighty genius before whom aristo- 
cracy had been humbled and ton abashed — ^at 
whose nod the haughtiest noblesse of Europe had 
quailed — who had introduced, by a single example, 
starch into neckcloths/ and had fed the pampered 
appetite of his boot-tops on champagne — whose 
coat and whose friend were cut with an equal 
graee-^and whose name was connected with every 
triumph that the world^s great virtue of audacity 
could achieve — the illustrious, the immortal Rus- 
selton, stood before me. I recognised in him a 
congenial, though a superior spirit, and I bowed 
with a profundity of veneration, with which no 
other human being has ever inspired me. 

Mr. Russelton seemed pleased with my evident 
respect, and returned my salutation with a mock 
dignity which enchanted me. He offered me his 
disengaged arm ; I took it with transport, and we 
all three proceeded up the street. 

" So,'* sjud Sir WiUoughby— r" so, Russelton, 
you like your quarters here; plenty of sport among 
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the Englisli,' I should think: you have not forgot 
the art of quizzing ; eh, old fellow ?'' . 

.^' Even if I had/' sidd Mr. Russelton, speakings 
very slowly, **the sight of Sir Willoiighby Town&- 
faend would be quite sufficient to refresh my me- 
mory. Yes,'^ continued the venerable wreck, after 
a dbort pause, — '"yes, I like my . residence pretty 
well ; I enjoy a calm conscience, and a clean shirt : 
what more can man desire ? I have made acquaint- 
ance with a tame parrot, and I have taught it. to 
say, whenever an English fool with a stiff neck and 
a loose swagger passes him — ^^^ True Briton-^— true 
Briton.^ I take care of my health, and reflect upon 
old age. I have read Gil Bias, and the Whole 
Duty of Man; and, in shorty what with instructs 
ing my parrot, and improving, myself, I think J 
pass my time as creditably and decorously as the 
Bishop of Winchester, or my Lord of A— v-^ly 
himself.. So you have just come from Paris, I 
presume, Mr. PelHam ?'' 

" I left it yesterday r 

" Full of those horrid English, I suppose ; 
thrusting their broad hats and narrow minds into 
every shop in the Palais Royal — winking their dull 
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#3res at the damsels of *tbe cocmttf , and SMnu&c 
taring their nottons oiFreoA into a higgle for sous. 
Oh { the monsters !-^they bring on a bilious attack 
whenever I think of them : the other day one of 
them accosted me, and talked me into a nervoos 
ferer about patriotism and roast pigs : luckily I 
was near my own house, and reached it before the 
thing became fi^ ; but cmly think, had I wan- 
dered too far when he met me I at. my time of life, 
the shock would have been too great ; t should 
certainly have perished in a fit. I hope, at least, 
they would have put the cause of my death in my 
epitaph"--** Died, of an Englishman, John Russel- 
ton, Esq., aged,^' &c. Pah ! You are not en^ged, 
Mr. Pelham; dine with me toHJay ; Willoughby 
and his umlnrella are comii^.^ 

^' Volontiers^ said I, ^ though I was going to 
make observations on men and manners at the 
table cPMie of my hotel." 

** I am most truly grieved,^ replied Mr. Rus- 
selton, <*at depriving you' of so much amusement 
With me you will only find some tolerable Lafitte, 
and an anonudous dish my cuisimire calls a mutton 
chop. It will be curious to see what i^ationin 
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'tbe mooo^ox^ of muttoa she will adopt tondoy. 
The first time I ordered *< a chop,^ I thotigbt I 
hud smplj evplwi^ every n^pes^sai-y pcgrti^ular ; 
a oertfuii pc^tipn of flofsbi and a gridircm: at seven 
o^islocky up oiffme a cifeleffe pmUey Jaipte de mku^v. 
1 swallowed th? (^n^position^ drowned as it was, in 
a loofst pernicious sauc^- I had pne hpur^s sleep, 
and th^ nightmare, in consequence. The. next day, 
I iinai^ed no mistake cpt^ be made : sauce was 
strictly jN'ohilnted; all extra ingredients laid under 
a most special veto, and a natural gravy gently 
recommended : the cover was removed, and lo ! 
9 breast of mi^tton, all bone and gristle, like the 
dying gladiator ! This time tny heart was too full 
for wrath ; I sat down aod wept i To-day wiU be 
the third tin^e I shall make the experiment, if 
Frfsnch cooks will consent to let one starve upon 
l^ture. For my part, I have no stomadi left now 
for art : I wore out my digestion in youth, swal* 
lowing J{^sk St. Leger^s suppers, and Sheridan's 
promises to pay. Pray, Mr. Pelham, did you try 
Staub wjien you were at Paris ?" 

** Yes ; and thought him one degree better than 
Stultz, whom, indeed, I hiive long condemn^, as 
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fit only for minors at Oxford, and majors in the 
infantry." 

*^ True/' said Russelton, with a very faint smile 
at a pun, somewhat in his own way, and levelled at . 
a tradesman, of whom he was^ perhaps, a little 
jealous — ^^True; Stultz aims at making gentle- 
men, not coats; there is a degree of aristocratic 
pretension in his stitches, which is vulgar to aa 
appalling degree. You can tell a Stultz coat any 
where, which is quite enough to damn it : the mo- 
ment a man's known by an invariable cut, and that 
not original, it ought to be all over with him. Give 
me the man who makes the tailor, not the tailor 
who makes the man." 

« Right, by G— !" cried Sir Willoughby, who 
was as badly dressed as one of Sir E — : 's din- 
ners. " Right; just my opinion. I have always 
told my Schneiders to make my clothes neither in 
the fashion nor out of it; to copy no other man's 
coat, and to cut their cloth' according to my natu- 
ral body, not according to an isosceles triangle. 
Look at this coat, for instance,^' and Sir Willough- 
by Townshend made a dead halt, that we might 
admire his garment the more accurately. 
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>^ Coat r said Russelton, with an appearance of 
the most naive surprise, and taking hold of the 
collar, suspiciously, by the finger and thumb; 
^* coat, Sir Willoughby ! do you call this thing a 
coat r 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

J*ai toujours era que le bon n^^toit que le beau mis en action. 

Rousseau. 

Shoktly after Russelton's answer to Sir Wil- 
loughby's eulogistic observations on his own attire, 
I left those two worthies till I was to join them at 
dinner; it wanted three hours yet to that time, 
and I repaired to my quarters to bathe and write 
letters. I scribbled one to Madame D*Anville, 
full of antitheses and maxims, sure to charm her ; 
another to my mother, to prepare her for my arri- 
val ; and a third to Lord Vincent^ giving him cer- 
tain commissions at Paris, which I had forgotten 
personally to execute. ' 

My pen is not that of a ready writer ; and what 
with yawning, stretching, admiring my rings, and 
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putting pen to paper, in the intervals of these more 
oatural oocupatioas, it was time to bathe and dress 
before my letters were completed. I set off 
to Russelton's abode in hig^ spirits, and fully 
resolved to make the most of a character so 
ori^nal; 

It was a very small room m which I found him ; 
he was stretched in an easy chair before the fire- 
}Jaoe, gazing complacently at his feet, and appa- 
rently occupied in any thing but listening to Sir 
Willoughby Townsiuid, who was talking with 
great vehemence about politics and the corn laws. 
Notwithstanding the heat o^ the weather, there 
was a small fire on the hearth, which, aided by the 
earoestness of his efforts to oonvinoe his host^ put 
poor Sir Willoughby into a most intense perspira- 
tion. Bussdton, however, seemed enviably cool, 
and hung over the burning wood like a cucumber 
on a hotbed. Sir Willoughby came to a full stop 
by the window, and (gasping for breath) attempted 
to throw it open. 

'' What are you doing ?• for Heaven^s sake, what 
are you doing ?^ cried Russelton, starting up ; 

do you mean to kill me ?^ 
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** Kill you !'' said Sir Willoughby, quite aghast. 

*^Yes; kill me! is it not quite cold enough al- 
ready in this d — d seafaring place, without making 
my oi^ly- retreat, humble as it is, a theatre for 
thorough draughts ? Have I not had the rheiima- 
tism in my left shoulder, and the ague in my little 
finger, these last six months ? and must you now 
terminate my miserable existence at one blow, by 
opening that abominable lattice ? Do you think, 
because your great frame, fresh from the Yorkshire 
wolds, and compacted of such materials, that one 
would think, in eating your beeves, you haid di- 
gested their hides into skin — do you think, be- 
cause your limbs might be cut up into planks for a 
seventy-eight, and warranted water-proof without 
pitch, because of the density of their pores— do 
you think, because you are as impervious as an 
araphorostic shoe, that I, John Russelton, am 
equally impenetrable, and that you are to let 
easterly winds play about my room like children, 
begetting rheums and asthmas and all manner of 
catarrhs? I do beg, Sir Willoughby Townshend, 
that you will suffer me to die a more natural and 
civilized death;" and so saying, Russelton sank 
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down into his chair, apparently in the last state of 
exhaustion. 

Sir Willoughby, who remembered the humourist 
in all his departed glory, and still venerated him as 
a temple where the deity, yet breathed, though the 
altar was overthrown, made to this extraordinary 
remonstrance no other reply than a long whiffy and 
a " Well, Russelton, dash my wig (a favourite 
oath of Sir W.'s) but you're a queer fellow.'^ 

Russelton now turned to me, and invited me, 
with a tone of the most lady-like languor, to sit 
down near the fire. As I am naturally of a chilly 
disposition, and fond, too, of beating people in 
their own line, I drew a chair close to the hearth, 
declared the weather was very cold, and rung the 
bell for some more wood. Russelton started for a 
moment, and then, with a politeness he had not 
deigned to exert before, approached his chair to 
mine, and began a conversation, which, in spite of 
his bad witticisms, and peculiarity of manner, I 
found singularly entertaining. 

Dinner was announced, and we adjourned to 
another room—- poor Sir Willoughby, with his 
waistcoat unbuttoned, and breathing like a pug in 
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a pbthisifr^groancd HtXj&rly, when he discoiFered 
that this apartment was smaller and hotter than 
the one befbre. Russelton immediately helped 
him to some scalding 8o«ip'^«nd said, as he told 
the servMit to hand Sir Willoughby the eayeime — 
^^ you wtU find this, my dear Townsbend, a veiy 
sensible potmgetor this severe season.^ 

Dinner went off tamely enough, with the excep. 
tion of " our stout friend V agony, which Rus- 
9tAUm enjoyed most luxuriously. The threatened 
mutton-chops did not make their' appearance, and 
tbe dinner, though rather too small, was excellently 
cooked, and better arranged. With the dessert, 
the poor baronet rose^ and pleading sudden indis- 
position, tottered out of the door. 

When he was gone, Russeltcm threw himself 
back in his chair, and laughed for several minutes 
with a loud chuckling spund, till tbe tears ran down 
his cheek^ " A nice heart you must have !^ 
thought I-*^(my conclusions of cfaaractw are 
always drawn from small propensities). 

After a few jests at Sir WiUougbby, our con- 
v€»rsallon turned upon other individuals. I soon 
saw that Russelton was a soured and disappointed 
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Boon ; his reaiuics on people 'w&te all sarei»m8--» 
his mind was overflowed with a^ suffusion of ill«. 
nature — he bit as well as growled. No man of the 
world ever, I am convinced, becomes a real {diilo^ 
sopher in retirement. People who have been 
employed for years upon trifles have not the 
greatness of mindi which could alone make them 
indifferait to what they have coveted all their 
lives, as most enviable and important. 

" Have you read ^"' "'"" '*s memoirs?" said Mr. 
Russelton. "No! Well, I imagined every one 
had at least dipped into them. I have often had 
serious thoughts of dignifying my own retirement, 
by the litemry employment of detailing my adven- 
tures in the world. I think I could throw a new 
light upon things and persons, which my contempo- 
raries will shrink back like owls at perceiving. 

"Your life," said I, "must indeed furmsh 
matter of equal instruction and amusement^ 

" Ay," answered Russelton ; " amusement to 
the fools, but instruction to the knaves. I am, 
indeed, a lamentable example of the fall of 
ambition. I brought starch into all the neck- 
cloths in England, and I end by tying my own 
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at a three-inch looking-glass at Calais. Yoii arc 
a young man, Mr. Pelham, about to commence 
life, probably with the same views as (though 
greater advantages than) myself; perhaps in in- 
dulging my egotism, I shall not weary without 
recompensing you. 

^* I came into the world with an inordinate love 
of glory, and a great admiration of the original ; 
these propensities might have made me a Shak- 
speare — they did more, they made me a Russelton ! 
When I was six years old, I cut my jacket into a 
coat, and turned my aunt's best petticoat into a 
waistcoat. I disdained at eight the language of 
the vulgar, and when my father asked me to fetch 
his slippers, I replied, that my soul swelled beyond 
the limits of a lackey's. At nine, I was^ self- 
inoculated with propriety of ideas. I rejected 
malt with the air of His Majesty, and formed a 
violent affection for maraschino; though starving 
at school, I never took twice of pudding, and paid 
sixpence a week out of my shilling to have my 
shoes blacked. As I grew up, my notions ex- 
panded. I gave myself, without restraint, to the 
ambition that burnt within me — I cut my old 
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friends, who were rather envious than emulous of 
my genius, and I employed three tradesmen to 
make my gloves— one for the hand, a second for 
the fingers, and a third Jbr the thumb! These 
two qualities made me courted and admired by 
a new race — for the great secrets of being courted 
are to shun others, and seem delighted with your-' 
self. The latter is obvious enough; who the 
deuce should be pleased with you, if you yourself 
are not ? 

"Before I left college I fell in love. Other 
fellows, at my age, in such a predicament, would 
have whined — shaved only twice a week, and 
written verses. I did none of the three — the last 
indeed I tried, but, to my infinite surprise, I 
found my genius was not universal. I began 
with 

^' ^ Sweet nympfa^ for whom I wake my muse.* 

" For this, after considerable hammering, I could 
only think of the rhyme ^ shoei — so I began 
again, — « 

<^ ' Thy praise demands much softer lutes.* 
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And the fdlow of this verse tenounated 1^ vyieV 
in ^ boots/ — Other efforts were equally successful 
— ^^bloom^ suggested to my imagination do rhyme 
but ' perfume V — * deqiair^ only reminded me of 
my * hair/ — and * hope' was met at the end of 
the second verse, by the inharmonious antithens 
of * ioap^ Finding, tha:efore9 that my forte was 
not in the Pierian line, I redoubled my attention to 
my dress ; I coated^ and cravated^ and essenced^ and 
oiledy with all the attention the very inspiration of 
my rhymes seemed to advise ; — in short, I thought 
the best pledge I could give my Dulcinea of 
my passion for her person, would be to show her 
what affectionate veneration I could pay to my 
own. 

<^ My mistress could not withhold from me her 
admiration, but she denied me her love. She con* 
fessed Mr. Russelton was the best dressed man 
at the University, and had the whitest hands; 
and two days after this avowal, she ran away with 
a great rosy-cheeked extract from Leicestershire. 

" I did not blame her: I pitied her too much — 
but I made a vow never to be in love again. In 
spite of all advantages I kept my oath, and avenged 
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myself on the species for the* insult of the indivi- 
dual. 

** Before I commenced a part which was to con- 
tinue through life, I considered deeply on the 
humours of the spectators. I saw that the character 
of the English, was servile to rank, and yielding to 
pretension — they admire you for your acquaint- 
ance, and cringe to you for your conceit. The 
first thing, therefore, was to know great people — 
the second to controul them. I dressed well, and 
had good horses— that was sufficient to make me 
sought by the young of my own sex. I talked 
scandal, and was never abashed — that was more 
than enough to make me recherchi among the 
matrons of the other. It is single men, and mar- 
ried women, to whom are given the St Peter's 
keys of Society. I was soon admitted into its 
heaven — I was more— I was one of its saints. I 
became imitated as well as initiated. I was the 
rage — the lion. Why ? — was I better — was I richer 
— was I handsomer — was I cleverer, than my kind ? 
No, no; — (and here Russelton ground his teeth 
with a strong and wrathful expression of scorn) ; — 
and had I been all — ^had I been a very concentra- 
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tion and monopoly of all human perfections;^ they 
would not have valued me at half the price they 
did set on me. It was— I will tell you the simple 
secret, Mr. Pelham — it was because / trampled on 
themy that, like crushed herbs, they sent up a grate- 
ful incense in return. 

<^ Oh ! it was balm to my bitter and loathing 
temper, to see those who would have spurned me 
from them, if they dared, writhe beneath my lash, 
as I withheld or inflicted it at will. I was the 
magician who held the great spirits that longed 
to tear me to pieces, by one simple spell which a 
superior hardihood had won me — and, by Heaven, 
I did not spare to exert it. 

'« Well, well, this is but an idle recollection now ; 
all human power, says the proverb of every lan- 
guage, is but of short duration. Alexander did 
not. conquer kingdoms forever; and Russelton's 
good fortune deserted him at last. Napoleon died 
in exile, and so shall I ; but we have both had our 
day, and mine was the brightest of the two, for it 
had no change till the evening. I am more happy 
than people would think for — Je ne suis pas 
souvefit oil mon corps est — I live in a world of 
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recollections, I trample again upon coronets and 
ermine, the glories of the small great ! I give once 
more laws which no libertine is so hardy not to 
feel exalted in adopting ; I hold my court, and 
issue my fiats ; I am like the madman, and out of 
the very straws of my cell, I make my subjects and 
my realm ; and when I wake from these bright 
visions, and see myself an old, deserted man, for- 
gotten, and decaying inch by inch in a foreign 
village, I can at least summon sufficient of my 
ancient regality of spirit not to sink beneath tlie 
reverse. If I am inclined to be melancholy, why, 
I extinguish my fire, and imagine I have demo- 
lished a duchess. I steal up to my solitary cham- 
ber, to renew again, in my sleep, the phantoms of 
my youth ; to carouse with princes ; to legislate 
for nobles; and to wake in the morning (here 
Bussel ton's countenance and manner suddenly 
changed to an affectation of methodistical gravity,) 
and thank Heaven that I have still a coat to my 
stomach, as well a& to my back, and that I am 
safely delivered of such villainous company ; * to 
forswear sack and live cleanly,^ during tht rest of 
my sublunary existence." 
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After this long detail of Mr. Russelton's, the 
conversation was but dull and broken. I could 
not avoid indulging a reverie upon what I had 
beard, and my host was evidently still revolving 
the recollections his narration had conjured up; 
wer sat opposite each other for several minutes as 
abstracted and distracted as if we had been a 
couple two months married ; till at last I rose, and 
tendered my adieus. Russelton received them 
with his usual coldness, but more than his usual 
civility, for he followed me to the door. 

Just as they were about to shut it, he called me 
back. " Mr. Pelham," said he, " Mr. Pelham, 
when you come back this way, do look in upon 
me, and«— and as you will be going a good deal into 
sodety, jiistjind out wltat people say of my man- 
ner of l^ei* 

* It will' be perceived by those readen who are kind or padent 
enough to reach the conclusion of this work, that Russelton is speci- 
fied as one of my few dramatis personae of which only the fint 
outline is taken from real life : all the rest— all, indeed, which fbnni 
and marks the character thus briefly delineated, is drawn soldy from 
imagination. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

An old worshipful gentleman, that had a great estate, 
And kept a brave old house at a hospitable rate. 

Old Song, 

I THINK I may, without much loss to the reader, 
pass in silence over my voyage, the next day, to 
Dover. (Horrible reminiscence !) I may also spare 
him an exact detail of all the inns and impositions 
between that sea-port and London ; nor will it be 
absolutely necessary to the plot of this history, to 
linger over every mile-stone between the metropolis 
and Glenmorris Castle, where iny uncle and my 
mother were impatiently awaiting th^ arrival of the 
candidate to be. 

It was a fine bright evening when my carriage 
Entered the park. I had not seen the place for 
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years ; and I felt my heart swell with something 
like family pride, as I gazed on the magnificent 
extent of hill and plain that opened upon me, as I 
passed the ancient and ivy-covered lodge. Large 
groups of trees, scattered on ^ther side, seemed, in 
their own antiquity, the witness of that of the 
family which had given them existence. The sun 
set on the waters which lay gathered in a lake at 
the foot of the hill, breaking the waves into unnum- 
bered sapphires, and tinging the dark firs that over- 
spread the margin, with a rich and golden light, 
that put me excessively in mind of the Duke of 
— i— — 's livery. 

When I descended at the gate, the servants, who 
stood arranged in an order so long that it almost 
startled me, received me with a visible gladness and 
animation, which shewed me, at <me glioce, the (M 
fashioned tastes of their master. Who, in these 
days, ever inspires his servants with a single senti- 
ment of regard or interest for himself or his whole 
race ? That tribe one never, indeed, eonsi^ers as 
possessing a life separate from their services to us : 
beyond that purpose of existence, we know not even 
if they exist. As Provideuce made the stars for 
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thfe benefit of earth, so it made Servants for the 
use of gentlemen ; and, as neither stars nor servants 
appear except when we want them, so I suppoise 
they are in a sort of suspense from being, except at 
those important and . happy moments* 

To return — for if I have any fault, it is too great 
a love for abstruse iq>eculation and reflection — I 
was formally ushered through a great hall, hung 
round with huge antlers and rusty armour, through 
a lesser one, supported by large stone columns, and 
without any other adornment than the arms of the 
fi^mily ; then through an anti-room, covered with 
tapestry, representing the gallantries of King Solo- 
mon to the Queen of Sheba ; and lastly, into the 
apartment honoured by the august presence of 
Lord Glenmorris. That personage wJBis dividing 
the sofa with three spaniels and a setter ; he rose 
hastily when I was announced, and then checking 
the first impulse which hurried him, perhaps, into 
an unseemly warmth of salutation, held out his 
hand with a pompous air of kindly protection, and 
while he pressed mine, surveyed me from head to 
foot to see how far my appearance justified his con- 
descension. 
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Having, at last, satisfied himself^ he proceeded 
to inquire after the state of my appetite. He 
smiled benignantly when 1 confessed that I was ex- 
cessively well prepared to testify its capacities (the 
first idea of all kind-hearted, old-fashioned people, 
is to stufi^ you), and, silently motioning to the 
grey-headed servant who stood in attendance, till 
receiving the expected sign, he withdrew, Lord 
Glenmorris informed me that dinner was over for 
every one but myself, that for me it would be 
prepared in an instant, that Mr. Toolington had 
expired four days since, that my mother, was, at 
that moment, canvassing for me, and that my own 
electioneering qualities were to open their exhibition 
with the following day. 

After this communication there was a short 
pause. '* What a beautiful place this is !" said I, 
with great enthusiasm. Lord Glenmorris was 
pleased with the compliment, simple as it was. 

" Yes/' said he, " it is, and I have made it 
still more so than you have yet been able to per- 
ceive.'*' 

" You have been planting, probably, on the 
other side of the park ?'' 
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*^ No/' said my uncle^ sniiling ; " Nature had 
done every thing for this spot when I came to it, 
but one, and the addition of that one ornament is 
the only real triumph which art ever can achieve. 

" What is it ?" askod I ; " oh, I know — water. 

^ You are mistaken," answered Lord Glen- 
morris ; ^' it is the ornament ol-^happy facesP 

I looked up to my uncle^s countenance in sudden 
surprise. I cannot explain how I was struck with 
the expression which it wore : so calmly bright and 
open! — ^it was as if the very daylight had settled 
there. 

" You dotft understand this at present^ Henry,'* 
said he, after a moment's silence ; " but you will 
find it, of all rules for the improvement of property, 
the easiest to learn. Enough of this now. Were 
you not au disespoir at leaving Paris ?'^ 

>^ I should have been, some months ago; but 
when I received my mother's summons, I found 
the temptations of the continent very light in com- 
parison with those held out to me here.^ 

*^ What, have you already arrived at that great 
epoch, when vanity casts off its^r^y^ skin, and am- 
bition succeeds to pleasure? Why — ^but thank 

o 8 
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Heaven that you have lost my moral — your dinner 
is announced.^ 

Most devoutly did I thank Heaven, and most 
earnestly did I betake myself to do honour to my 
uncle's hospitality. 

I had just finished my repast, when my mother 
entered. She was, as you might well expect from 
her maternal affection, quite overpowered with joy, 
first, at finding my hair grown so much darker, 
and, secondly J at my looking so well. We spent 
the whole evening in discussing the great business 
for which I^had been summoned. Lord Glen- 
morris promised me money, and my mother advice ; 
and I, in my turn, enchanted them, by promising 
to make the best use of both. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

Cor. Your good voice, Su^— what say yon ? 
2nd at. You shall have it, worthy Sir. 

Conolanut* 

The borough of Buyemall had long been in nn* 
disputed possession of the lords of Glenmorris, till 
a rich banker^ of the name of [Lufton, had bought 
a large estate in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Glenmorris Castle. This event, which was the 
precursor of a mighty revolution in the borough of 
Buyemall, took place in the first year of my unde^s 
accession to his property. A few months after- 
wards, a vacancy in the borough occurring, my 
uncle procured the nomination of one of his own 
political party. To the great astonishment of Lord 
Glenmorris, and the great gratification of the bur- 
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ghera of Buyemall, Mr. Lufton offered bimfielf in 
opposition to the Glenmorris candidate. In this age 
of enlightenment, innovation has no respect for the 
most sacred institutions of antiquity. The burghei^, 
for the only time since their creation as a body^ 
were cast first into doubt, and secondly into rebel- 
lion. The Lufton faction, horresco referens^ were 
triumphant, and the rival candidate was returned. 
From that hour the Borough of Buyemall was open 
to all the world. 

My uncle, who was a good easy man, and had 
some strange notions of free representation, and 
liberty of election, professed to care very little for 
this event. He contented l^imself henceforward, 
with exerting his interest for one of the members, 
and left the other seat entirely at the disposal of 
the line of Lufton, which, from the time of the 
first competition, continued peaceably to monopo- 
lize it. 

During the last two years, my nucleus candidate, 
the late Mr. TooHngton, had been gradually dying 
of a dropsy, and the Luftons had been so parti- 
cularly attentive to the honest burghers, that it 
was shrewdly, suspected a bold push was to be 
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made for the other seat. During the last month 
these doubts were changed into certainty. Mr. 
Augustus Leopold Lufton, eldest son to Benjamin 
Lufton, Esq., had publicly declared his intention 
of starting at the decease of Mr. Toolington; 
against this personage, behold myself armed and 
arrayed. 

Such is, in brief, th,e history of the borough, up 

to the time in which I was to take a prominent share 

♦in its interests and events. 

• On the second day after my arrival at the castle, 

the following advertisementappiaredat Buyemall : — 

*' To the Independent Electors of the Bonyugh of 

Buyemall. 

*' Gentlemen, 
" In presenting myself to your notice, I advance 
a claim not altogether new and unfounded. My 
family have for centuries been residing amongst 
you, ftnd exercising that interest which reciprocal 
confidence, and good offices may fairly create. 
Should it be my good fortune to be chosen your 
representative, you may rely upon my utmost ea^ 
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deavours to deserve that honour. One word upon 
the principles I espouse : they are those which have 
found their advocates among the wisest and the 
best; they are those which, hostile alike to the 
encroachments of the crown, and the licentiousness 
of th6 people, would support the real interest of 
both. Upon these grounds, gentlemen, I have the 
honour to solicit your votes ; and it is with the 
aincerest res])ect for your ancient and honourable 
body, that I subscribe myself your very obedient « 
servant, 

• " Henby Pelham.^ 

^* Glenmorris Castle,^ &c. &c. 

Such was the first public signification of my 
intentions ; it was drawn up by Mr. Sharpon, our 
lawyer, and considered by our friends as a master* 
jnece : for, as my mother sagely observed, it did 
not commit me in a single instance— espoused no 
principle, and yet professed what all parties would 
allow was the best. 

. At the first house where I called, the proprietor 
was a clergyman of good family; who bad married 
a lady from Baker-street : of course tlie Reverend 
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Combermere St. Quiutin and his wife viUu^d them- 
selves upon being ^^ genteel.'*^ I arrived at an un« 
lucky moment ; on entering the hall, a dirty footboy 
was carrying a yellow-w|u*e dish of potatoes into 
the back room. Another Ganymede (a sort of 
footboy migor), who opened the door, and who 
was still. ^e^//mg himself into his coaty which he had 
slipped on at my tintinnabulary summons, ushered 
me with a mouth full of bread and cheese into this 
said back room. I gave up every thing as lost, 
when I entered, and saw tlie lady helping her 
youngest child to some ineffable trash, which I 
have, since heard is called " blackberry pudding.^' 
Another of the tribe was bawling out, with a loud, 
hungry tone — •* A tatoe, pa !" The father himself 
was carving for the little group, with a napkin 
stuffed into the top button-hole of his waistcoat, 
and the mother, with a long bib, plentifully bespat- 
tered with congealing gravy, and the nectarean 
liquor of the ^* blackberry pudding,*^ was sitting, 
with a sort of presiding complacency, on a high 
stool, like Jupiter on Olympus, enjoying rather 
than stilling the confused hubbub of the little 
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domestic deities, who eat, clattered, spattered, and 
squabbled around her. 

Amidst all this din and confusion, the candidate 
for the borough of Buyemall was ushered into 
the household privacy of the genteel Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Quintin. Up started the lady at the ^und 
of my name. The Reverend Combermere St. Qyin- 
tin seemed frozen into stone. The pldte between 
the youngest child and the blackberry-pudding, 
stood as still as the sun in Ajalon. The morsel 
between the mouth of the elder boy and his fork 
had a respite from mastication. The Seven 
Sleepers could not have been spell-bound more 
suddenly and completely. 

^' Ah !" cried I, advancing eagerly, with an air 
of serious and yet abrupt gladness ; " how deuced 
lucky that I should find you all at luncheon. I 
was up and had finished breakfast so early this 
mornings that I am half famished. Only think 
how fortunate, Hardy (turning round to one of 
the members of my committee, who accompanied 
me) ; I was just saying what would I not 
give- to find Mr. St. Quintin at luncheon. Will 
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you allow me^ Madam, to inake one of your 
party ?'^ 

Mrs. St. Quintin coloured, and faltered, and 
muttered out sohiething which I was fully resolved 
not to hear. I took a chair, looked round the 
table, not too attentively, and said — ^< Cold veal ; 
ah ! ah ! nothing I like so much. May I trouble 
you, Mr. St. Quintin ? — ^Hollo, my little man, let^s 
see if you can't give me a potatoe. There's a brave 
fellow. How old are you, . my young hero ? — 
to look at your mother, I should say two; to look 
at yoUi six.^' 

** He is four next May," said his mother, colour- 
ing, and this time not painfully. 

" Indeed T' said I, surveying him earnestly ; and 
then, in a graver tone, I turned to the Reverend 
Combermere with — " I think you have a branch 
of your family still settled in France. I met 
Monsieur St. Quintin, the Due de Poictiers, 
abroad." 

" Yes,'' said Mr. Combermere, " yes, the name 
is still in Normandy, but I was not aware of the 
title." 

*« No !" said I, with surprise; " and yet (with 
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another look at the boy), it is astonishing how 
long family likenesses last. I was a great farourite 
with all the Duc^s diildren. Do you know, I 
must trouble you for some more veal, it is so very 
good, and I am so very hungry." 

*^ How long have you been abroad P'* said Mrs- 
St. Quintin, who had slipped off ber bib, and 
smoodied her ringlets ; for whidi purposes I had 
been most adroitly looking in an opposite direction 
the last three minates. 

"About seven or -eight months. The fact 
is, that the continent only does for us English 
people to see — not to inhabit; and yet, tbere are 
some advantages there, Mr. St. Quintin !-^mong 
others, that of the due respect andent birth is held 
in. Here, you know, ^ money makes the man,' as 
the vulgar proverb has it." 

" .Yes," said Mr. St. Quintin, with a sigh, " it 
is really dreadful to see those upstarts rising 
around us, and throwing every thing that is 
respectable and ancient into the back ground. 
Dangerous times these, Mr. Pelham^-^angerous 
times; nothing but innovation upon the most 
sacred institutions. 1 am ^xxx^^Mx^V^Vtvam^ that 
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your principles must be decidedly against these 
iiew-fasliioned doctrines^ which lead to nothio^ but 
anarchy and confusion — absolutely nothing.^ 

*^ I''m delighted to find you so much of my 
opinion !^ said I. '' I caunot endure any thii^ 
that leads to anarchy and confusion.'^ 

Here Mr. Combermere glanced at his wife — 
who rose, called to the children, and, accompanied 
by them, gracefully withdrew. 

^' Now then,^ said Mr. Combermere, drawing 
his chair nearer to m&^ — '^ now^ Mr. Felham, we 
can discuss these matters. Women are no poli- 
ticians,^^ — and at this sage aphorism, the Rev. 
Combermere laughed a low solemn laugh, which 
could have come from no other lips. After I had 
joined in this grave merriment for a second or two 
— I hemmed thrice, and with a countenance suited 
to the subject and the hosts, plunged at once in 
mediae res. 

^' Mr. St. Quintin," said I, " you are already 
aware, I think, of my intention of offering myself 
as a candidate for the borough of Buyemall. I 
could not think of such a measure, without calling 
upon you, the very finrt person, to solicit the 
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honour of your vote.*" Mr. Combermere looked 
pleased, and prepared to reply. *^ You are the 
very first person I called upon/^ repeated I. 

Mr. Combermere smiled. **Well, Mr. Pd- 
ham,*^ said he, ^^ our families have long been od 
the most intimate footing.^ 

'< Ever since,'' cried I, ** ever since Henry t^e 
Seventh*s time have the houses of St. Quintin and 
Glenmorris been allied. Your ancestors, yoii 
know, were settled in the county before our's, and 
my mother assures me that she has read in some 
old book or another, a long account of your fore- 
father's kind reception of mine at the castle of St. 
Quintin. I do trust. Sir, that we have done nothing 
to forfeit a support so long afforded U6.^ 

Mr. St. Quintin bowed in speechless gratifica- 
tion ; at length he found voice. *' But your 
principles, Mr. Pelham ?^ 

<^ Quite your's, my dear Sir : quke agaimt 
anarchy and ccmfimon.^'* 

" But tjie catholic question, Mr. Pelham ?'' 

'^ Oh ! the catholic question,'' repeated I, " is a 

question of great importance ; it won't be carried 

. — no, Mr. St. QuintiU) no, it won't be carried ; how 
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did you think, my dear Sir, that I could, in so 
great a question, act against my conscience P'^ 

I said this with warmth, and Mr. St. Quintin was 
either too convinced or too timid to pursue so dan- 
gerous a topic any further. I blessed my stars 
when he paused, and not giving him time to think 
of another piece of debateable ground, continued, 
*^ Yes, Mr. St. Quintin, I called upon you the 
very first person. Your rank in the county, your 
ancient birth, to be sure, demanded it ; but / only 
considered the long, long time the St. Quintins and 
Pelhams had been connected.*" ^ 

" Well,'' said the Rev. Combermere, ^* well, 
Mr. Felham, you shall have my support; and I 
wish, from my very heart, all success to a young 
gentleman of such excellent principles.'' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



More voices ! 

* « * * 

• • • • ' • 

Sic* How now, my masters, have you chosen him ? 
CU- He has our voices, Sir ! 

Coriolanus* 



From Mr. Gombermere St. Quintin^s, we went 
to a b1u£P, hearty, radical wine-mercbant, whom I 
had very little probability of gaining ; but my suc- 
cess with the clerical Armado had inspirited me, 
and I did not suffer myself to fear, though I could 
scarcely persuade myself to hope. How exceed- 
ingly impossible it is, in governing men, to lay down 
positive rules, even where we know the temper of 
the individual to be gained. " You must be very 
stiff and formal V\vV\ \5[v^ 'SiV- Q\i\xv>C\\v%i' ^vi my 
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mother. She was right in the general admonition, 
and had I found them all seated in the best draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. St. Quintin in her best attire^ and 
the children on their best behaviour, I should have 
been as stately as Don Quixote in a brocade dress- 
ing-gown ; but finding them in such dishabille, I 
could not affect too great a plainness and almost 
coarseness of bearifig, as if I had never been ac- 
customed to any thing more refined than I found 
there ; nor might I, by any appearance of pride in 
myself, put them in mind of the wound their own 
pride had received. The difficulty was to blend 
with this familiarity a certain respect, just the 
same as a French ambassador might have testified 
towards the august person of George the Third, 
bad he found his Majesty at dinner at one o'clock, 
over mutton and turnips. 

In overcoming this difficulty, I congratulated 
myself with as much zeal and fervour as if I had 
performed the most important victory ; for, whether 
it be innocent or sanguinary, in war or at an elec- 
tion, there is no triumph so gratifying to the vi- 
ciousness of human nature, as the conquest of our 
fellow beings. 
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But I must return to my wine-merchant, Mr. 
Briggs. His house was at the entrance of the town 
of Buy email ; it stood inclosed in a small garden, 
flaming with crocuses and sunflowers^and exhibiting 
an arbour to the right, where, in the summer even- 
ings, the respectable owner might be seen, with his 
waistcoat unbuttoned, in order to give that just 
and rational liberty to the subordinate parts of the 
human commonwealth which the increase of their 
consequence after the hour of dinner, naturally de- 
mands. Nor, in those moments of dignified ease, 
was the worthy burgher without the divine inspira- 
tions of complacent contemplation which the weed 
of Virginia bestoweth. There as he smoked and 
puffed, and. looked out upon the bright crocuses, 
and meditated over the dim recollections of the 
hesternal journal, did Mr. Briggs revolve in his 
mind the vast importance of the borough of Buy- 
emall to the British empire, and the vast importance 
of John Briggs to the borough of Buyemall. 

When I knocked at the door a prettyish maid- 
servant opened it with a smile» and a glance 
which the vender of wine might probably have 
taught her himself after too large potations of hj« 
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own spirituous manufactories, 1 was ushered into 
a small parlour — where sat, sipping brandy and 
water, a short, stout, monosyllabic sort of figure, 
corresponding in outward shape to the name of 
Briggs — even unto a very nicety. 

"Mr. Pelhani,'' Said this gentleman, who was 
dressed in a brown coat, white waistcoat, buff-co- 
loured inexpressibles, with long strings, and gaiters 
of the same hue and substance as the breeches — 
" Mr. Pelham, pray be seated — excuse my rising, 
I^m like the bishop in the story, Mr. Pelham, too 
old to rise^;" and Mr. Briggs grunted out a short, 
quick, querulous, " he— he — he,"*' to which, of 
course, I replied to the best of my cachinnatory 
powers. . 

No sooner, however, did I begin to laugh, than 
'Mr. Briggs stopped short— eyed me with a sharp; 
suspicious glance— shook hi^ head, and pushed 
back his chair at least four feet from the spot it had 
hitherto occupied. Ominous signs, thought I— I 
must sound this gentleman a little furtber, be- 
fore I ventuve to treat him as the rest of his 
species. 

VOL. T. p 
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*^ You have a nice situation here, Mr. Briggs,'' 
said I. 

" Ah, Mr. Pdham, and a nice vote too, which 
is somewhat more to your purpose, I believe.^ 

^ Oh !' thought I, ^ I see through you now, Mt 
Briggs !' — ^you must not be too civil to one who 
suspects you are going to be civil, in prder to take 
him in. 

** Why,'' said I, " Mr. Briggs, to be frank wid> 
you, I do call upon you for the purpose of request- 
ing your vote ; give it me, or not, just as you 
please. You may be sure I shall not make use of 
the vulgar electioneering arts to coax gentlemen 
0|it of their votes. I ask you for your'^s as one 
freeman solicits another : if you think my opponent 
a fitter person to represent your borough, give your 
support to him in God's name : if not, and you 
place confidence in me, I will, at least, endeavour 
not to betray it.'' 

** Well done, Mr. Pelham," exclaimed Mr. 
Briggs : " I love candour — you speak just after my 
own heart ; but you must be aware that one does 
not like to be bamboozled out of one's right of elec- 
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tion^ by a smooth-KHigued fellow, who sends one to 
the devil the moment the election is over — or still 
worse, to be frightened out of it by some stifP- 
necked proud coxcomb, with his pedigree in his 
band, and his acres in his face^ thinking he does you 
a marvellous honour to ask you at all. Sad times 
these for this free country, Mr. Pelham, when a» 
parcel of conceited paupers, like Parson Quinny 
(as I call that reverend fooU Mr. Combermere St. 
Quintin), imagine they have a right to dictate to 
warm, honest men, who can buy their whole family 
out and out. I tell you what, Mr. Pelham, we 
shall never do anything for this country till we get 
rid of those landed aristocrats, with their ancestry 
and humbug. I hope youVe of my mind, Mr. 
Pelham.'' 

" Why,'' answered I, ** there is certainly nothing 
so respectable in Great Britain as our commercial 
interest. A man who makes himself is worth a 
thousand men made by their forefathers." 

" Very true, Mr» Pelham," said the wine-mer- 
chant, advancing his chair to me, and then laying 
a short, thickset &nger upon my arm — he looked up 
in my face with an investigating air, and said: — 
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Parliamentary Reform — what do you sciy tothatP 
you're not an advocate for ancient abuses, and 
modem corruption, I hope, Mr, Pelham ?'' 

^^ By no means," cried I, with an honest air of 
indignation—" I have a conscience, Mr. Brigg/;, I 
have a conscience as a public man, no less than as 
a private one f 

^ Admirable !'* cried my host. 

** No,'' I continued, glowing as I proceeded, 
<^ no, Mr. Briggs ; I disdain to talk too much 
about my principles before they are tried ; the pror 
per time to proclaim them is when they have effected 
some good by being put into action. I won't sup- 
plicate your vote, Mr. Briggs, as my opponent may 
do; there must be a mutual confidence between 
my supporters and myself. When I appear before 
you a second time, you will have a right to see how 
far I have wronged that trust reposed in me as 
your representative. Mr. Briggs, I dare say it 
may seem rude and impolitic to address you in 
this manner; but I am a plain, blunt man, and I 
disdain the vulgar arts of electioneerings Mr. 
Briggs.*" 

** Give us your fist, old boy,'* cried the wine 
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merchant, in a transport ; ^^ give us your fist ; I 
promise you my support, and I am delighted to 
vote for a young gentleman (^such excellent frin^ 
(Apleay 

So much, dear reader, for Mr. Briggs, who be- 
came from that interview my staunchest supporter. 
I will not linger longer upon this part of my ca- 
reer ; the above conversations may serve as a suffi- 
cient sample of my electioneering qualifications: 
and so I shall merely add, that after the due 
quantum of dining, drinking^ spouting, lying, equi- 
vocating, bribing, rioting, head-breaking, pro- 
mitse-breaking, and — thank the god Mercury, who 
presides over elections— cAairi?i^ of successful 
candidateship, I found myself fairly chosen mem^ 
ber for the borough ot BuyemalK 



f 2 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Political education is like the keystone to th^ arch— ^the strength 
of the whole depends upon it. 

Encyel. Britt, Sup, Art, Education, 

I WAS sitting in the library of Glenmoms Custle, 
about a week after all the bustle of contest and the 
ecMt of victory had began to subside^ and quietly 
dallying with the dry toast^ which constituted then, 
and does to this day, my ordinary breakfast, when 
I was accosted by the following speech from my 
uncle. 

^^ Henry, your success has opened to you a new 
career: I trust you intend to pursue it ?" 

" Certainly ,'' was my answer. 

" But you know, my dear Henry, that though 
you have great talents^ whidi, I confess, I was isur* 
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prised in the course of the election to discoirer, yet 
they want that careful cultivation, which, in order: 
to shine in the House of Commons, they must 
receive. Entre nous^ Henry ; a litle reading 
would do you no harm." 

** Very well,'' said I, " suppose I begin with 
Walter Scott'*s novels; I am told they are ex-^ 
tremely entertaining." 

". True," answered my uqcle, " but they dop't 
contain the most accurate notions of history, or the 
soundest principles of political philosophy in the 
worlds What did you think, of doing to-day, 
Henry ?" 

" Nothing r said I very innocently. 

^^ I should conceive that to be an usual answer 
of yours, Henry, to any similar question." 

" I think it is," repU^ I, with gcesX ncuveU, 
. ** Well, then, let us haVe the breakfast things 
taken away, and do something this morning. '^ 

" Willingly,*' said I, ringing the bell. 

The table was cleared, and jny uncle began his 
examination* /Little, poor man, had he thought, 
from my usual bearing and the character of my 
education, that in general literature there were 
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few subjects on which I was not to the full as well 
read as himself. I enjoyed his surprise, when 
little by little he began to discover the extent of 
my information, but I was mortified to find it was 
o^Hy surprise, not delight. 

** Vou havfe,'' said he, ** a considerable store of 
learning; far more than I could possibly have 
imagined you possessed ; but it is knowledge j not 
learnings in whidi 1 wish you to be skilled. I 
would rather, in order tp gift you with the former, 
that you were more destitute of the latter. The 
object of education, is to instil prmcipks which 
are hereafter to guide and instruct us ; facts are 
only desirable, so far a!s they illustrate those prin- 
ciples ; principles ought therefore to precedie &cts ! 
What then can we think of a system which re- 
verses this evident order, overloads the memory 
with facts, and those of the most doubtful descrip- 
tion, while it leaves us entirely in the dark with 
regard to the principles which could alone render 
this heterogeneous mass of any advantage €» avail ? 
Learning without knowledge, is but a bundle of 
prejudices; a lumber of inert matter set before the 
threshold of the understanding to the exclusion of 
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common sense. Pause for a moment^ and recal 
those of your contemporaries, who are generally 
considered well-informed ; tell me if their infor- 
mation has made them a whit the zenser ; if not, it 
is.only sanctified ignorance. Tell me if names with 
them are not a sanction for opinion ; quotations^ the 
representatives of axioms ? All they have learned 
only servies as an excuse for all they are ignorant 
of. In one month, I will engage that you shall 
have a juster ^pd deeper insight into wisdom, than 
they have been all their lives acquiring ; the great 
error of education is to fill the mind first with 
antiquated authors, and then to try the principles 
of the present day by the authorities and maxims 
of the past. We will pursue for our plan, the 
exact reverse of the ordinary method. IVe will 
learn the doctrines of the day, as the first and most 
necessary step, and we will then glance over those 
ivhich have passed away, as researches rather curi- 
ous than useful. 

" You see this very small pamphlet ; it is a paper 
by Mr. Mills, upon Government. We will know 
this thoroughly, and when we have done so, we 
may rest assured that we have a far more accurate 
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information upon the head and front of all political 
knowledge, than two-thirds of the young men 
whose cultivation of mind you have usually heard 
panegyrized." 

• So saying, my uncle opened the pamphlet. He 
pointed out to me its close and mathematical 
reasoning, in which no flaw could be detected, nor 
deduction controverted : and he filled up, as we 
proceeded, from the science of his own clear and 
enlarged mind, the various parts which the poli- 
tical .logician bad left for reflection to complete* 
My unde had this great virtue of an ea^MsiioTf 
that he never over-eofiained ; he never made a 
parade of his lecture^ nor confused what was simple 
by unnecessary, comment. 

When we broke off our first day's employment, 
I was quite astonished at the new light which had 
gleamed upon me. Ifeltlike Sinbad, the smlor, 
when, in wandering through the cavern in which 
he had been buried alive, he caught the first 
glimpse of the bright day. Naturally ei^r in 
every thing I undertook, fond of application, and 
addicted to reflect over the various bearings of any 
object that once engrossed my attention^ I made 
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great advance in my new pursuit. After my 
uncle had brought me to be thoroughly conversant 
with certain and definite principles, we proceeded 
to illustrate them from fact. For instance, when 
we hM finished the " Essay upon Government," we 
examined into the several constitutions of England, 
British America, and France; the three countries 

9 ^ 

which pretend the most to excellence in their 
government : and we were enabled to perceive and 
judge the defects and merits of each, because we 
had, fTecious to our examination, established cer- 
tain rules, by which they were to be investigated 
and tried. Here my sceptical indifference to facts 
was my chief reason for readily admitting know-* 
ledge. I had no prejudices to contend with ; no 
' obscure notions gleaned from the past ; no popular 
maxims cherished as truths. Every thing was 
placed before me as before a wholly impartial 
inquirer — ^freed from all the decorations and delu- 
sions of sects and parties, every argument was 
stated With logical precision — every opinion referred 
to a logical test. Hence, in a very short time, I 
owned the justice of my uncle's assurance, as to 
the comparative concentration of knowledge. We 
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went over tl^e whole of ]Vf ilb^s admirable articles 
in the Encyclopaedia, over the more popular works 
of Bentbam, and thence we plunged into : the 
recesses of political economy. I know not why 
this study has been termed uninteresting. No 
sooner had I entered upon its consideration, than I 
could scarcely tear myself from it. Never from 
that moment to this have I ceased to pay it the 
most constant attention, not so much as a study 
as an amusement; but at that time my uncle^s 
object was not to make me a profound political 
economist. " I wish,'' said he, " merely to gtve 
you an acquaintance with the principles of the. 
science ; not that you may be entitled to boast of 
knowledge, but that you may be enabled to avoid 
ignorance; not that you may discover truth, but. 
that you may detect error. Of all sciences, poli- 
tical economy is t;ontained in the fewest books, and 
yet is the most difficult to master ; because all its 
higher branches require earnestness of reflection^ 
proportioned to the scantiness of reading. Mrs. 
Marsetfs elementary work, together with some 
conversational enlargement on the several topics 
she treats of^ will be enough for our present pur- 
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pose. I wish, theuy to show you, how inseparably 
aUied is the great science of public policy with that 
of priyate morality^ And this, Henry, is the 
grandestx)bjeot of all. Now to our present study.'' 
Well, gentle Reader, (Hove, by the by, as you 
already perceive, that old-fashioned courtesy of 
addressing you) — well, to finish this part of my 
life which, as it treats rather of my attempts at 
reformation than my success in error, must begin 
to weary you exceedingly, I acquired, more from 
my uncle's conversation than the books we read, 
a sufficient acquaintance with the elements of 
knowledge, to satisfy myself^ and to please ray 
instructor. And I must say, in justification of my 
studies and my tutor, that I derived one benefit 
from them which has continued with me to this 
hour — viz. I obtained a clear knowledge of moral 
principle. Before that time, the little abitity I 
possessed only led me int6 acts, which, I fear, 
most benevolent Reader, thou hast already suffi- 
ciently condemned : my good feelings — ^for I was 
not naturally bad — never availed me the least 
when present temptation came into my way. I 
had no guide but passion ; no rule but the impulse 
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of the moment. What else. could have been the 
result of my education ? If I was immoral, it was 
because I was never taught morality. Nothings 
perhaps, is less innate than virtue. I own that the 
lessons pf my uncle did not work miracles — that^ 
living in the world, I have not separated myself 
from its errors and its follies : the vortex was too 
stfong — the atmosphere too contagious ; but I 
have at least avoided the crimes into which my 
temper would most likely have driven me. I 
ceased to look upon the world as a game one was 
to play fairly, if possible — but where a little cheat- 
ing was readily allowed ; I no longer divorced the 
interests of other men from my own : if I en- 
deavoured to blind them, it was neither by unlaw- 
ful means, nor for a pui'ely selfish end r — if — 
but come, Henry Pelham, thou hast praised thy- 
self enough for the present ; and, after all, thy 
future adventures will best tell if thou art really 
amended. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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